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Forts Continue 
Attacks Against 
Italian Bases 


Navy Uses Big Guns 
To Shell Harbor 
At Pantelleria 


ALLIED .FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, June 4—The long arm of 
the North African Air Force reach- 
ed Out and took a large part of 
Italy within its sphere of destruc- 
tion this week. The three farflung 
cities of Leghorn, Naples and Fog- 
gia felt the might of the American 
Flying Fortresses, and fighters 
who rose to intercept them were 
stung badly. { 

For three successive mornings 
the Queen of the Skies, about 100 
strong, took off from various North 
African airfields, assembled and 
moved out across the Mediter- 
ranean unescorted. On Sunday the 
target was Leghorn, an important 
seaport 200 miles northwest of 
Rome, On Monday. it was the har- 
bor of Naples. On Tuesday it was 
Foggia, 70 miles northeast of Na- 
ples. Each was given a good goinge 
over. 

Not a single plane was lost on 
any of these missions. At least 13 
enemy planes were shot down. The 
Luftwaffe. having learned from 
costly experience that it was- fool- 
hardy to dash into the formation 
and take the heavy concentration 
of machine gun fire, sometimes 
stayed high and dropped aerial 
bombs. But the bombs missed the 
pammes and dropped on the city 





NAPLES AGAIN 


Naplés .was paid a return visit 
Tuesday night by RAF Wellingtons 


which dropped 4,000-pound calling 
cards... 


Meanwhile, the island of Pan- 


telleria off Cape Bon was. getting 


an almost non-stop bombing as 
well as four naval bonsbardments. 
There were at least 33 raids dur- 


ing the week. Everything from a 


Piying . Fort ‘to a, P-40. paid it a 
visit. Ev Plane, even the. fieht- 
ers, carried some bombs. The only 
opposition they encountered was 
flak. Both the long-range Strategic 
Air Force and the short-range Tac- 
tical Air Force made it their fa- 
vorite target. 

When the bombers retired with 
the dusk the Navy moved in to 
shell the harbor installations with 
their big guns. Shore batteries re- 


(Continued on Page 8) 





Germany Denies 
New Offensive 


Gen. Kurt von Dittmar, spokes- 
man for the German High Com- 
mand, announced to the world 
over the German radio last week 
that Germany had no intention of 
going on an offensive spree this 
summer. Instead, said Gen. Ditt- 
mar in a remarkable statement 
over Radio. Berlin, Germany will 
adopt a new method of seeking 
victory—" passive resistance.” 


"Germany,” Dittmar explained, 
“not only expects an Allied attack, 
but feels sure that it will have to 
be made soon. The question of who 
can attack is not so important as 
who must attack. Since Germany 
could therefore wait for the -cer- 
tainty of attack, she could prepare 
her defenses and her forces to 
strike the maximum blow against 
any invasion force.” 

Dittmar said the current calm of 
the Russian front must be con- 
Sidered in its relation to the in- 
vasion threat. 

"This necessary condition is nev- 
er considered by our enemies when 
they declare the time of offensive 
warfare for Germany is over and 
that the initiative has passed to 
the enemies of Europe,” the spokes- 
man said. "Yhe German people de 





out an ion on the subject and 
not realize that we are benefiting | usually opinion was expressed 
from the blitzkrieg period of the/ forcibly, although in some in- 





Pretty Ex-Waitress 


PASCAGOULA, Miss.—Vera An- 
derson, pretty 19-year-old former 
waitress who dropped the tray to 
"carry a torch”, battled it out with 
ex-housewife Mrs. Hermina Strim- 
iska, of Oregon, to win the Na- 
tional Women’s Welding Cham- 
pionship last week. 

"I felt like somebody’s prize pug,” 
Vera told reporters after she was 
embraced by her defeated oppon- 
ent, the Pacific Coast champ. "Just 
the same, I’ve never been so proud 
of anything in my life.” 

The new blow-torch champion, 
who works at the Ingalls shipyard, 
won a trip to Washington and a 
visit with Mrs. Roosevelt, plus 350 
dollars in war bonds and a trophy. 


Now Welding Champ 


President Labels Coal Strike 








Committee Plans 
Unification Of 
French Forces 


By Pvt. JACK FOISIE 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


ALGIERS, June 4—There is uni- 
ted French resistance to the Axis 
today for the first time since the 
Nazi goosesteppers marched into 
Paris on June 14, 1940. 
The union of two powerful 
groups, whose original basis of un- 
derstanding was only their mutual 
love for France and their common 
Gesire to set her free, was accom- 
plished after four days of drama- 
tic negotiations here between Gen. 
Henri Honore Giraud, French civil 
and military commander in North 
Africa, and Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, leader of Fighting French 
forces throughout the world. 

Out of the preliminary discus- 
sions, which were not entirely se- 
rene, came the French Committee 
of National Liberation, composed 
of seven members including Gen. 
de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud as co- 
chairmen. This executive body will 
govern the revitalized French Em- 
pire, will control the rearmed_ and 
battle-eager French army, fiavy, 
and air force, and will direct all 
French effort, in co-ordination 
with the Allies, toward the libera- 
tion of France and the destruc- 





tion of the Axis. 

In effect these seven men, with 
perhaps two others to be added 
later to the committee, will be the 
war government of France, just 
as in the eyes of the United Na- 
tions Queen Wilhelmina still rules 
Holland and King Haakon is head 
of Norway. When France is liber- 
ated they will rule until the people 
elect new representatives. 

The men who compose the com- 
mittee are: 

Gen. Giraud and Gen. de Gaulle, 
co-chairmen; Gen. Alphonse 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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‘Defiance Of Government’ 
He ‘iso Serves 


Lewis Orders Second 
Walk-Out As Truce 
Deadline Passes 


WASHINGTON—John L. Lewis 
had made good his threat and the 
coal strike was on for the second 
time in a month, 

The walkout started midnight 
of May 31 when more than 500,000 
members of the United Mine Work- 
ers refused to return to work in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Alabama, Kentucky, Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Indiana and even Iowa. 

President Roosevelt ordered the 
striking coal miners to return to 
work by Monday. He declared their 
strike was in "defiance of the gov- 
‘ernment of the United States.” 

The President said that Solid 
Fuels Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes would continue to operate 
the mines under the _ contract 
terms approved by the War Labor 
Board and negotiations will re- 
Sume just as soon as the miners 
go back to the pits. 

Speaking as the Commander-in- 
Chief, the President made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

"I must remind the miners that 
they are working for the govern- 





By JAMES 


AN ADVANCED AIRFIELD— 
The young lieutenant and the 
cocker spaniel are again together 
at their home field somwhere in 
Tunisia, thanks to Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Allied Commander- 
in-Chief. The lieutenant carries on 
as a pilot in an American. Spitfire 
squadron; the spaniel awaits 
plane each afternoon and guarus 
him. jealously throughout ~ the 
night, 

Once it was a triumvirate—two 
young lieutenants and _ the dog. 
They crossed the Atlantic together 
from the United States, and there 
were no three closer pals in. the 
whole of Africa. .Duckworth, the 
spaniel, journeyed from field to 
field with his two masters, giving 
them each an equal share of his 
affection. He knew, somehow, that 
they were doing big, dangerous 
things, and his tail darn nearly 
went out of gear with wagging 
when they came home from their 
missions. 

One afternoon, during the twi- 
light of the Tunisian campaign, 





Gen. ‘The’ Rescues. Duckworth 
For His Grieving Master 


BURCHARD 


(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


one of the Spitfires did not come 
back. Duckworth visited pilot af- 
ter pilot, only to meet with dis- 
appointment. One of his: masters, 
2nd Lt. Harold Taff, of Otto, Ind., 
was there all right, but where was 
the other? 

Taff tried to tell the dog their 
friend was gone—that there was 
no use waiting. Duckworth may 
have understood, but he woufsin’t 
beileve. Hour after hour he sweat 
it out, holding his post on the field 
and looking for that long-overdue 
Spitfire. Even when he knew it 
was hopeless, and dogs do know 
those things, he sat there and 
grieved. Nobody could do anything 
to help him. You just can’t tell a 
dog it’s the fortunes of war and 
expect him to stick out his chin. 
Anyway, you couldn't tell Duck- 
worth 

This was the situation when a 
letter came to Gen. Eisenhower. It 
was from Dr. Bion R. East, den- 
tist of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 


(Continued on Page 8) 





ment on essential war work and it 
is their duty no less than that of 
their sons and brothers in the 
armed forces to fulfill their war 
duties.” 

REVISE DRAFT STATUS 

Meanwhile, Lewis. offered no 
comment on the fact that the gov- 
ernors of Alabama and Tennessee 
ordered all striking miners re- 
classified on draft status, stating 
that such miners were deferred for 
occupational reasons which do not 
exist now. 

The beetle-browed and stubborn 
Lewis was standing alone today— 
the object of a nation’s indigna- 
tion. Not even from labor came 
any comforting words, but instead 


-condemnation at impeding the war 


effort and giving comfort to the 
enemy. Senator Harry F. Byrd 
wanted to know whether “the 
President or Lewis was running 
the nation” 

The House of Representatives 
wasted no time and passed the 
Connally bill "freezing” strikes for 
the duration. 

Yet on the very eve of the strike, 
it appeared for a time that an 
agreement between the coal opera- 
tors and the UMW might be 
reached. A temporary settlement 
was suggested by Ickes which 
would last for 30 days and give 
the miners a dollar-and-a-half in- 
crease until.a commission could 
make a survey on the portal-to- 
portal issue to determine the 


(Continued on Page 8) 








American soldiers in North Afri- 
ca are becoming increasingly bitter 
over the growing labor strikes at 
home and are especially resentful 
of the recent coal strike, according 
to a survey conducted throughout 
this theater of war during the last 
month by The Stars and Stripes 
of Africa. 

The survey includes a sampling 
of soldier opinion from virtually 
every large unit and from virtually 
every type of outfit in North Afri- 
ca. The opinion of combatant sol- 
diers at the front as well as of 
troops in the rear areas was 
sought. The survey is based not 
only on a great many personal in- 
terviews made by the staff of The 
Stars and Stripes, but also on the 
many hundreds of unsolicited let- 
ters this newspaper receives from 
soldier readers weekly. 

The question asked in personal 
interviews was a simply worded, 
"What do you think of the coal 
strike?” Rare was the soldier with- 





past. Our position in Europe is un- 
assailable.” 





Typical of the comments were 
these : 





Many soldiers who were union 
members in civilian life were in- 
terviewed. The result, Fhe Stars 
and Stripes believes, is as accurate 
a reflection of soldier opinion on 
this subject in this theater as is 
possible to obtain. 

Boiled down, the survey showed 
that: 

Almost 90 percent of the men 
urged drastic government action 
against the strike leaders as well 
as against the strikers themselves. 

Fully 70 percent declared the 
strikers should be inducted into 
the army and returned to work on 
"C” rations. 

A substantial minority expressed 
concern that the people back home 
still don’t realize that a war is 
going on. 

None of the soldiers had any use 
whatever for John L. Lewis. 

Almost without exception soldiers 
offered to changé places with the 


"They should draft every ene o 
them and send them back to Gua 
dalcanal or over here to Africa...” 


pits, stay at their machines and 
let their recognized leaders com- 
plete satisfactory negotiations.” 

"The boys really burn up when 
they read news reports of strikes 
in war industries.” 

"The government should step in 
and take better steps to outlaw 
Strikes in time of war....” 

A Signal Corps corporal had this 
to say: 

"The most discouraging thing we 
all discuss here is the home situ- 
ation when we .ead about war 
workers striking, absenteeism and 
the complaining about rationing.” 


Sgt. Frank Middledorf, of Lafa- 
yette, Ind., former railroad worker 
and a member of the Mail Clerk's 
Union, said this: 

"Reading and hearing about 
strikes in vital industries back 
home really burn the fellows up. 
I say induct the strikers in the 
Army if they don’t appreciate that 
their lot is better than ours.” 
One man was of the opinion that 
there wasn't "enough money in the 
United States to pay off a guy 


Opinion Poll Reveals Soldiers Bitter, 
‘Burned Up’ By War Strikes At Home 


m two.” Another one, just out of 
Tunisia, said: 

"How can they expect us to do 
the job of dying like men for 


ates at home like an old maid 
trying to mother a Dead End kid?” 

In about ten percent of the cases 
soldier criticism accused labor 
leaders of trying to prolong the 
war by holding up supplies and 
making more money for them- 
selves. 

The majority has something in 
particular to say about Lewis, pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers 
Union. One infantryman called him 
a "bushy eye-browed goat.’”’ An- 
other believed Lewis should have 
been sent long ago to the Tunisian 
djebels where “he would have been 
too busy ducking 88's to worry 
about wages and hours.” 

Even soldiers who carried their 
union cards into battle with them 
were bitter. S-Sgt. E. Ditchkus, of 
Kearney, N. J., said his father had 
been a Pennsylvania coal miner for 
19 years and he knew what it was 
M go hungry” during a strike, 


who gets a German flame thrower | bu 











stances The Stars and Stripes was 
asked to withhold the man's name. 


"The men should stay in the 


in his face or has a tank cut him 
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American Forces 
Annihilated Japs 
On Attu Island 


This week the Americans rang 
down the final curtain on the fierce 
three-week battle on‘the island of 
Attu. Except for the Jap forces on 
the island of Kiska, only 2,150 miles 
from Tokyo, Yank troops have 
cleared the enemy from the Aleu- 
tians and thus gained a position 
which brings them hundreds of 
miles closer to the Japanese home- 
land. 

Throughout the operations on At- 
tu, a heavy fog settled over the 
battleground, limiting to some ex- 
tent the American aerial offensive 





against the invader. Despite the 
unfavorable weather conditions. 
Liberators, Mitchells and War- 


hawks bombed and strafed Jap po- 
sitions whenever and wherever 
they found the sun shining through 
= infrequent breaks in the dense 
og 

The weary, but confident and 
courageous U.S. ground troops bat- 
tered their way through snowdrifts 
six feet deep which covered razor- 


backed ridges, and gullies and 
chasms that carved their way 
downward into unknown depths. 


The fighting on Attu reminded one 
of the hectic and heavy fighting 
that occured in northern Tunisia 
as the cold-weather troops fought 
their way along the ridge that 
commands the area between Lake 
Cories and Lake Canirka. Here, as 
in Tunisia, the Yanks pressed for- 
ward with bayonets and hand gre- 
nades in desperate hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

One of the Jap’s most heavily 
Cefended positions was on Fish- 
hook ridge, which overlooks the 
Chicagof valley near Chicagof har- 
bor. Here the Japs had dug in 
strongly on peaks that reached 
high above the clouds. American 
troops had to scale 60 degree hills 
to battle their way to the summits 
where they proceeded to annihilate 
every hostile object. Snow storms. 
violent winds and biting cold al- 
ternated with unexpected warm 
spells to further handicap the vic- 
tory-minded Yanks. 

As of midnight, June 4, Japan- 
ese casualties on Attu were esti- 
mated. to be:  killed-1,800, cap- 
tured-4. 

As the week drew to a close, the 
American forces on Attu were en- 
gaged in mopping up operations 
and a general roundup of isolated 
groups of Jap troops continues. 
Strangely enough, during the three 
weeks of fighting on Attu, the 


‘Japs made no attempt whatsoever 


to reinforce their beseiged garrison. 
In the battle of the Solomons the 
Japs returned again and again 
squandering ships, planes and men. 
On Attu, the Jap forces were left 
to their fate. 

There was every reason to be- 
lieve that the Japs are gathering 
their strength in another theater 
of war, instead of bringing rein- 
forcements to the Aleutians. 

The Japanese high command ap- 
peared to be content to sit back 
and place their few remaining chips 
on the Jap forces still resisting 
the Yanks on Kiska. A complete 
and final victory in the Aleutians 
appeared only a matter of time. 





Federal Flood Grant 


ST. LOUIS—The six mid-wes- 
tern states which suffered most 
during the recent flood disaster 
(Missouri, Dlinois, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas and Indiana) re- 
ceived from President Roosevelt 
500,000,000 dollars of impounded 
PWA money for rehabilitation in 
the stricken areas. 

The grant is made on the con- 
dition that the states will match 
the Federal grant. Priorities for 





construction materials will be 
granted. 

Demobilization 
BETHANY, Ky.—”To prevent 


the shock of chaotic demobiliza- 
tion, we must prepare now to ab- 
sorb millions of our boys into in- 
dustry, business, agriculture and 
education,” said Secretary of Navy 
Frank Knox ‘this week. Speaking 
at the Bethany College commence- 
ment exercises, Knox also urged 
wider and better education in the 
maximum public interest. 





Dirigibles 

NEW YORK—Widespread post- 
war use of dirigibles as cargo car- 
riers was predicted this week by 
Karl Fickes, airship operations 
manager for the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. Fickes said 
that dirigibles would be most 
prominent in long haul and large 
tonnage transportation over wa- 
ter, probably carrying trans-At- 
lantic and Pacific cargoes for one- 
= the cost of shipping by air- 
Diane. 


THE ALEUTIAN FRONT 


‘ 


GVER SNOW-CAPPED mountains 
can forces this week cleared the 
Attu, in the Aleutians. 





such as those shown above, Ameri- 
Jap imvaders from the island of 





Butter First In 
Series of Food 
Price Reductions 


WASHINGTON—Housewives who 
have been watching with increasing 
alarm the slow but steady rise of 
food prices, a rise which threat- 
ened to blow the top off President 
Roosevelt’s "hold the line” anti- 
inflation policy, breathed a deep 
sigh of relief last week when the 
Office of Price Adminstration took 
definite steps to reduce food prices. 

On May 7, OPA Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown promised to re- 
duce prices to the Sept. 15, 1942 
levels. He indicated Tuesday that 
he intended to keep that promise 
by initiating the first 10 percent 
price cut in butter effective June 
7. Housewives will now have to pay 
approximately six cents less per 
pound. 

According to Administrator 
Brown, this is the first in a series 
of price reductions. Lower prices of 
meat and potatoes are expected in 
the next few days. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics revealed that advanced 
prices have raised the cost of liv- 
ing another 1.1 percent from mid- 
March to mid-April with the level 
now 24.1 percent over the prewar 
average. Congress was obviously 
worried. 

The House of Representatives 
passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate a resolution authorizing 
the Agricultural Committee to in- 
vestigate the present system of 
marketing, transportation and dis- 
tribution of farm products. 


FDR Fourth Term 
Favorite In Poll 


NEW YORK—Sixty four percent 
of the people back me favor~a 
fourth term for President Roose- 
velt if the war continues, accord- 
ing to a current Fortune Magazine 
survey, while 59.2 percent will op- 
pose a fourth term if the war is 
over. 

Almost three-quarters of the 
number of persons questioned feel 
that President Roosevelt has done 
a good job of running the war, and 
56 percent stated that~his hand- 
ling of the home front problems 
was good. "Fair” and “poor” re- 
plies averaged about ten percent on 
each question. 

In Princeton, N. J., a Gallup Poll 
"trial heat” on the coming presi- 
dential election gave Roosevelt and 
Vice-President Wallace 54 percent 
of the national vote, with 46 per- 
cent voting for Gov. Dewey of New 
York and Gen. Mac Arthur. 








Army Training 

WASHINGTON—The War De- 
partment has announced that an 
additional 103 colleges and univers- 
ities have been selected to partici- 
pate in the army specialized train- 
ing program. Twenty-two of these 
schools will be “star” units where 
soldiers will be classified for spe- 
cial types of study. 

The department also announced 
that by the end of July, nearly 60,- 
000 soldiers will be participating in 
programs covering advanced engin- 
eering, foreign area and language 
study, medical, pre-medical, dental 
and veterinary medical training. 





Air Power Will End 
War Soon-Arnold 


WEST POINT, N. Y.—The larg- 
est graduating class in the history 
of the United States Military Aca- 
demy, 514 men, was told by Gen. 
Henry Arnold, chief of the Uni- 
ted States Army Air Force, that 
"we are going to end the war, and 
end it soon, by bombing military 
objectives consistently with the 
maximum destructive power we 
possess.” 

Among the graduates were the 
sons of 23 generals, one of whom 
was General Arnold’s son Bruce. 
Thirty-two of the newly created 
second lieutenants married im- 
mediately after the military cere- 
mony. 


Hannah's Stage 
Fright’ Fails To 
Halt Rowdy Bout 


WHITE PLAINS, N. y.—The 
sensational Wennah Williams-Jack 
Dempsey divorce case. which was 
temporarily adjourned when at- 
tornies for the former  Foll-es 
beauty testified that she ‘was in 
-a “highly nervous condition,” was 
prepared to move into its third 
round this weekend. 

The request for a second ad- 
jounrment was refused when the 
court ruled that Hannah was suf- 
fering from nothing more than an 
acute case of "stage fright.” 

Her “attack” started when Mrs. 
Mary Coehlo, ex-housekeeper, de- 
scribed in court the frequent kiss- 
ing and drinking bouts she wit- 
nessed when Hannah entertained 
Coast Guardsman Lew Jenkins and 
his ex-manager Benny Woodall. 
During the housekeeper's testimonv 
she rushed out of the courtroom 
crying, "How could Jack do this 
to me?” 

Attorney for the former heavy- 
weight champion called on detective 
Ned Peterson to testify for the 
prosecution. Peterson described 
how he and Dempsey last November 
raided Hannah’s Los Angeles apart- 
ment. As Dempsey broke down the 
door, Benny Woodall, wearing a 
woman’s red jacket. rushed out of 
the bedroom. Dempsey grabbed 
him and threw him over his head: 
Then he and the champ entered 
the bedroom and found Hannah 
in bed. A pair of men’s shoes were 
underneath the bed. While Dem- 
psey was tossing Woodall around 
Mrs, Dempsey yelled "darling Ben- 
ny what have they done to you.” 

Earlier in the week Dempsey’s 











jattorney vigorously opposed the de- 


fense lawyer’s attempt to play in 


erds in which Yvétte Colbert. a 
French refugee, is alleged to have 
confessed her ardor for the ex- 
champ. 


Mrs. Taft Dies 


WASHINGTO N— Mrs. William 
H. Taft, widow of the 27th Presi- 
dent and Supreme Court Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft and 
mother of Senator Robert Taft, of 
Ohio, died last week at the age of 
81. She was buried at Arlington 





Cemetery. 


| 
| 
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President Reosevelt last week hung another shingle on the capi- 
tal facade, a kind of super, super war production control agency to be 
known as the Office of War Mobilization. AE the top of the new body, 
which will include such vital members as the secretaries of war and 
havy and chairman of the War Production Board, is James F. Byrnes. 
Until now, Byrnes was Economic Stabilization Director and before 
that a justice of the Supreme Court. 

The job of the new bureau as stated by the President will be 
to lay down the law to a score of agencies, bureaus and offices 
dealing with various phases of the home front’s war effort, te 
unify policies, develop integrated programs and see that the pro- 
grams move. If it works, it might be the lonr-sought answer to the 
demand for a supreme command which weuld hold the final de- 
cision on war front matters. Too many of the score of government 
= agencies-have heretofore worked at direct odds with one an- 
othen 

Congressional comment generally hailed the move and applauded_ 
Byrnes’ elevation to head the group. As economic chief he was con- 
sidered top man On the price contro] situation even above OPA’s Pren- 
tiss Brown. Now it was agreed his powers would be only slightly less 
than those of the President. In his first speech after the appointment, 
Byrnes pledged himself to coordinate the war effort in civilian govern- 
ment to the same degree as it exists on the military fronts. 

Big guess of the week was the content of the huge, manila 
envelope Joseph E. Davies, President Roosevelt's personal envoy 
to Premier Stalin, turned over to the White House upon his re- 
turn Thursday from Moscow. Whatever Stalin may have sent 
back, it was assumed by most as concerning Russia’s reaction to 
future events in the war as mapped out by the Anglo-American 
staffs, the President and Churchill a fortnight*ago. 

Davies’ return revived talk of the reported resignation of Admiral 
William H. Standley as Ambassador to Russia which floated through 
the capital earlier in the week. Rumors had Standley piqued at the 
President’s action in using Davies for Kremlin contacts rather than 
the usual Embassy channels. 

Secretary of State Hull, however, said that so far as he knew, 
there was nothing to substantiate the rumor. Standley was in the 
news not so long ago when he hinted that the Russians were 
seemingly not too appreciative of American Lend-Lease goods and 
Moscow subsequently plastered its thanks in the world press. 

Political leaders who woke up too late to steer their party from 
its disastrous pre-war isolatian policies are planning a come-back in 
the national scene at the war’s end. Republican Committee Chairman 
Harrison Spangler has announced the formation of.a GOP post-war 
advisory council to formulate a realistic 9r}~ program for Ameri- 
can progress. The program will be u as a basis in framing the 
party’s 1944 campaign platform, domest fealty speaking. The 49-mem- 
ber group is composed of all 24 Republican governors, five senators, 12 
representatives and eight party officials. 

The manpower muddle continues to cry for solution. Paul V. 
McNutt, silver-haired chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, has declared that military demands will eat up half the 
3,000,000 workers now deferred for occupational reasons by the end 
of 1943. This will leave only some 1,500,000 workers as the maxi- 
mum number of men who can be deferred under the industrial 
clause, excluding the agricultural worker deferment. Likewise, 
only about 22 of every 100 able-bodied fathers will still be deferred 
from service because of dependency. 

OWI announced that the debate as to whether national compul- 
sory legislation will be needed to fill the manpower barrel depends 





|largely upon the readiness of American housewives to accept jobs both 


in war industries and on farms. Since the first of the year, the 
Women’s Land Army has recruited 60,000 women for farm work but 
more are still needed. An estimated 4000,000 women already are 
working in essential war production. All the figure planning still cen- 
tered around the armed forces’ requirements which are to take almost 
11,000,000 men for war duty by the end of 1943. Even the Navy has 
lowered its requirements for draftees, paruneny < on eyesight, as the 
manpower reserves get slimmer. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry eicieiattiie bas evolved 
his own plan for helping to plug the holes in the inflation dam. 
He has revealed that in the future, all big gevernment war loan 
drives will be aimed first at the public and then to the banks 
separately, so that more of the money jingling in the pockets of 
America’s war workers can be taken off the market. 

By this time, most of America’s motorists don’t give a hoot whe- 
ther the long-promised synthetic rubber comes through or not, since 
the problem of obtaining gasoline has been steadily getting worse. 
That’s probably the reason there wasn’t much fuss over rubber_ di- 
rector William Jeffers’ statement last week that by 1944, you can for- 
cet the rubber problem in the United States. There will be enough 
for all cars, he said. It was a good bet that the nation’s drivers were 
right in forgetting the whole business. Government officials inspect- 
ing the country’s synthetic and aviation gasoline plants reported that 
production probably would have to be doubled since the loss of Ameri- 
can airplanes and vehicles in the war thus far has been far below 
expectations and thus we have more warplanes in the air than, we 
ever expected to have. * 





New Postage Stamp Predicts Jap Invasion 











WASHINGTON—A new United 
States postage stamp commemo- 


NEW YORK~—A strong attempt 
to gain a foothold on the Pacific 





rating Poland’s resistance to the 
Nazis will go on sale June 22 in 
Chicago and Washington. This is 
the first of a series of 11 stamps 
honoring the peoples of occupied 


jcourt several “hot” phonograph rec-| puro 


pe. 
Postmaster General Frank Wal- 
ker, who made the announcement, 
explained that Chicago was chosen 
for the first day of the sale since 
it has the largest population of 
Polish descendents. 


Lincoln Kin Dead 
SPRINGFIELD, Il.—Mrs. Louis 
Todd Keys, niece of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s wife, Mary Todd Lincoln, 
died here at the age of 87. Before 
her death, she furnished important 
personal data on Lincoln’s life. 








Blondie 
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by Chic Young 
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coast will be made by the Japs 
sometime this summer according to 
Kilsoo Haan, Washington represen- 
tative of the Korean Naticnal 
Front Federation, broadcasting 
over CBS last week. 

"I have reliable reports that the 
Japanese are planning to strike 
at the west coast of the United 
States between June and October, 
1943,” he stated. 

Haan’s prediction was greeted 
with skepticism by people who re- 
membered that the U. S. still holds 
Hawaii and has a Navy in the 
Pacific. 


Are Babies Allowed? 


GREENBELT, Md. — The U.S. 
Government never said it objected 
to babies, but about 100 expectant 
families living in a Federally oper- 
ated housing project here are be- 
ginning to wonder. 

A clause in the new leases states 
that "the tenant must notify the 


position of the 
tional members shall not be per- 
mitted occupancy of premises ex- 
cept with written yrange of the 
government,” the leases 
Seventeen thousand ce ne of 
the project feel that the govern- 
aiming at‘ mothers-in-law, 
forgot all about the stork. 
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Flashes From 


AIR FRONT. 





His Flying Fortress pals are showering congratulations on Ist, Lt. 
Willis A. Nessen, of Visalia, Calif.. but for several jittery hours he 
wasn’t certain he’d be around to receive them. Nessen was aboard a 
Fortress that flew to within 20 miles of the Italian coast when its 

rators balked and one engine conked. They turned for home, 
hitting the deck all the way. Luckily they weren’t jumped, but being 
alone they had visions of Jerry planes popping from every clou@. Be- 
fore the plane stopped rolling on the runway, Nessen stuck out his 
head and shouted, "Any messages, any mail, any news,” Ist. Lt. J. H. 
Vance handed him three letters. Nessen ripped one open and yelped, 
"My God, it’s a boy. He weighs nine pounds—you guys hear that, nine 
pounds.”. He climbed out. wiped his brow and added, "It’s bad enough 
out that trip back from Italy without sweating out the 
your first child as well, and I've been doing that for weeks.” 


> od Oo 


Credit for an amazing landing under hazardous conditions be- 
longs to Pilot Holmes, ist lieutenant from Selma, Ala. His Fortress, 
Yankee Doodie II, was badly shot up over Sicily. Two of the crew 
were wounded, two engines dead, the hydraulics shot away, and whole 
rear dorsal and part of the rudder chewed off. The tail gunner spilled 
out and was seen to parachute.. Nearing his home field, Holmes radioed 
for information as to the nearest hospital. Told it was four and one- 
half miles, he set the plane down in,a poppy field within a few yards 
of the hospital entrarice. It was a belly landing, but the wounded men 
were hardly jostled. 

ee 2 '_> 


Many of the air gladiators at this Fortress field are rounding out 
their 50th mission. Just completing his 50th, for instance was Ist Lt. 
A. W. Parrott, Waco, Texas. He didn’t join the outfit until February, 
but since then has flown almost every day. Until somebody else 
comes along, Parrott’s 50 missions will be regarded as the speediest 
in this theater. His 50th was the long hop over Foggia, Italy, which 
required more than nine hours. "A bit tiring,” Parrott commented. 

- 2 > 

Another 50-mission man is T-Sgt. Ermando Roviaro, of Chicago. 
He personifies the first generation Italian-American spirit. His father 
and mother both were born in northern Italy. Ermando, top-turret 
gunner, flies in a Fortress called "Snoozin’ Suzan.” On his 50th mis- 
sion, over Messina, Sicily, Snoozin’ Suzan took a bad bouncing around. 
She had one engine shot out and was riddled with flak holes. She 
Grepped 500 to 1,000 feet at a crack, and at-times the boys thought 
they’d have to bail out. Snoozin’ Suzan finally made it, however. 


> Sd a 


Paul A. (Pops) Galloway, of Walstronburg, N. C., also hit the 
coveted No. 50 the other day. A radio-gunner, he has had 244 hours 
«ef combat flying. On his 50th mission, the tail gunner stopped a 20mm. 
burst with his wrist, and squawked like hell because it ruined a prized 
watch. Galloway, it might be mentioned, holds the Air Medal and 


nine clusters. 
ee 2 eo 


Ail of the interesting characters aren’t found on the field in this 
air-minded sector. We might point out Lt. Sarah Bagby, WAAC sec- 
retary to Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz, commanding, officer of the NAAF. 
She's 25, and hails from New Haven, Missouri. Three brothers are in 
active service and two others died in service. Four nephews also are 
fighting for Uncle Sam, and one has given his life. Her friends call 
her "Aunt Sally” because she’s the great aunt of two nieces. But 
here’s the payoff. One of her brothers—Col. Carroll, Bagby, 53, com- 
manding the 29th Infantry at Ft. Benning. Ga.—was a classmate of 
Gen. Spaatz, at West Point. Lt. Sarah wasn’t even born when her 
present boss and brother attended the Acadamey. 


Increased Air Might 
Curbs U-Boat Menace 


the American Navy's anti-subma- 


s' 
birth of 








WASHINGTON—For almost the 





first time since the start of the 
war, Allied leaders last week saw 
a hopeful break in the U-boat pall 
that has hung over Allied shipping 
im the Battle of the Atlantic. Cau- 
tiously, they noted the possibility 
that from here on out, the Nazi 
submarine menace would be pro- 
gressively curbed until finally the 
threat would be dissipated. 
While no concrete figures were 
available as yet on the Allied ship- 
ping losses for May, it was gen- 
erally agreed’ that the total would 
not exceed the April figure, which 
itself had fallen below the total 
March ‘sinkings. In fact, the odds 
were 50-50 it would be even less. 


LAND-BASED BOMBERS 


The acceleration of the air bat- 
tle against the U-boat definitely 
had the Nazi sea packs on the 
defensive. London reported that 
Nazi submarine commander Ad- 
miral Doenitz had issued orders to 
his men to stay on the surface 
and "shoot it out” with attacking 
planes rather than submerge and 
be blasted by depth bombs. 

Much of the effectiveness of the 
air attack was due to the incre2sed 
use of huge, land-based bombers 
whose speed enabled them to get 
into position for dropping depth 
charges before the submarine 
could crash-dive out of range. But 
even long-range bombers couldn't 
protect a mid-ocean gap of some 
500 miles where most of the Allied 
losses have piled up. 

What they can do was pictured 
in a communique issued at Lon- 
don last week by the Coastal Com- 
mand. British planes destroyed five 
submarines in 10 days with depth 
charges despite heavy enemy can- 
non fire. 

Another innovation was the heli- 
copter, already adopted by the 
British and soon to be added to 





rine weapons. A tiny aircraft with- 
out wings, the helicopter can take 
off and land. vertically, both on 
land and at sea, and can be held 
stationary a few feet in the air. 
Further brightening the outlook 
was a Navy Department announce- 
ment that half the fighting ships 
built during May were -the new- 
type destroyer escorts known as 
"sub killers’—especially adapted 
for submarine free-for-alls. Six of 
these vessels were launched last 
week. By next year, the "sub kill- 
ers” will be the largest single 
class of warships in the Navy. 


BUILDING BEATS SINKINGS 


There wasn’t any doubt, how- 
ever, that since January Allied 
shipbuilding has outstripped the 
U-boat menace. The Navy Depart- 
ment has set the 1943 goal at 19 
million tons of new ships and has 
dared Hitler to equal that record 
in sinkings. 

Perhaps no greater proof of the 
decline in .U-boat power can be 
shown than by the North African 
campaign, where convoy losses 
since the. first of the year from 
air attacks, fire from shore bat- 
teries, mines and U-boats reached 
the small percentage of 2.16 for 
the more than 11 million tons of 
Allied shipping docking at African 
ports. 

Now it would appear that the 
Germans once again are facing the 
old disaster from the sea that 
eventually led to their defeat in 
the first World War. The Ger- 
mans haven't yet learned to use 
their sea-legs, and the loss of the 
Battle of the Atlantic not only 
will_provide the Allies with smooth 
sailing for moving men and sup- 
plies, but will make Hitler a vir- 
tual prisoner within his own for- 
tress, cut off almost entirely from 
contact with his Japanese ally. 





Gen. HENRI GIRAUD 





Gen. CHARLES DE GAULLE — 





COMMITTEE PLANS UNIFICATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 





George and Jean Monnet, Giraud 
appointees; Rene Massigli and 
Andre Philip, de Gaulle appvin- 
tees 


Gen. Georges Catroux, who was 
the mutual choice for the seventh 
seat, also was named to the dual 
post of High Commissioner of 
Moslem Affairs and Governor- 
General of Algeria, replacing Mar- 
cel Peyrouton in one of the series 
of lightning meves that punctu- 
ated and sometimes obscured the 
progress of the get-together. 


BOUSCAT IS AIR CHIEF 


Other appointments: Gen. Rene 
Bouscat to be head of the French 
Air Forces in North and West Af- 
rica, replacing Gen. Mendigal. 

Vice-Admiral Emile Muselier, 
one-time Commander-in-Chief of 
de Gaulle’s Fighting French Navy, 
to be an assistant to Giraud and 
charged with keeping order in and 
about Algiers, which will be the 
capital of the provincial French 
government. 

Here are brief backgrounds of 
the men who will guide the 
French people back to freedom 
and peace: 

GIRAUD is a soldier and a hero; 
his escapes from: German prison 
camps, both in the last war and 
in this one, outdo a Hollywood 
screen thriller. He was virtually a 
prisoner of -Vichy France at the 
time of the Allied invasion of 
North Africa. Dressed as an old 
woman and accompanied by his 
“daughter,” a young talented ac- 
tress “playing” the vital role of 
her career, the general made his 
way to a lonely point on the sea- 
coast where an Allied submarine 
picked him up and _ transferred 
him to a plane which carried him 
to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


HATES THE BOCHE 

The late Admiral Jean Darlan 
appointed Giraud Commander-in- 
Chief of French Forces in North 
Africa after "token resistance” to 
Allied forces had ended. When 
Darlan was assassinated the day 
before Christmas the burden of 
handling French politics fell to 
the 64-year-old warhorse. 

Giraud,, with soldierly resolute- 
ness, plunged into the task. Great- 
est aid was the spotiessness of his 
hate for the Boche, for that is 
what he always calls the German 
foe. He especially had a score to 
settle with Rommel, for it was the 
Desert Fox who captured him 
when the Germans overran France. 
Giraud was said to have been bit- 
terly disappointed over Rommel’s 
escape from Tunisia. 

In addition to his position on 
the executive committee, Giraud 
is still Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Army of some 300,000 
men in North Africa. One of the 
reported disagreements between 
Giraud and de Gaulle which 
caused negotiations to break down 
for a short time last Wednesday 
was whether a committee member 
should also be entitled to hold a 
military command. 

DE GAULLE also is a soldier 
and not a politician. His book pre- 
dicting the- “lightning” type of 
mobile warfare, written while he 
was a little-known tank officer, 
was sniffed at by the French High 
Command with its Maginot cem- 
plex»but not by Hitler. 

When the _ lightning struck 
France in May, 1940, de Gaulle, 
with what little equipment he had, 
repulsed the Panzer attack in his 
sector but it was only a finger in 
the dike’ that soon. burst. When 
the collapse came de Gaulle bare- 
ey escaped. He went to England to 
organize resistance and was 
promptly branded a traitor by the 
French government that accepted 
German peace terms. 

But mary flocked to the de 
Gaulle banner, attracted not so 
much by the tall, sharp-featured 





General, for unlike most leaders 
he has little personal magnetism, 





but by his courage and his mili- 
tary ability. 

CATROUX was governor of 
French Indo-China when France 
collapsed, but he left his post ra- 
ther than acc€pt Vichy policies of 
giving way to the Japanese. He 
led the Fighting French forces 
that took Syria from the Petain 
government in 1941. He became 
its governor with headquarters in 
Damascus. He has been a staunch 
de Gaulle supnorter, but is also 
welcomed in the Giraud camp. 

GEORGES was Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Armies in 
France under the Allied com- 
mander, Gen. Maurice Gamelin. 
In 1934 Georges had been serious- 
ly wounded in the flurry of bul- 
lets that killed King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia and Prime Minister 
Louis Barthou. Gen. Georges es- 
caped from France and joined Gen. 
Giraud’s forces shortly after the 
Allied invasion of North Africa 

MONNET, ,an accomplished dip- 
lomat and financier, is well known 
in the United States. He was 
chairman of the British-French 
Purchasing Commission in New 
York during the early part of the 
war and even after the fall of 
France he continued to direct its 
operation until three months ago. 


PETAIN APPOINTEE 


MASSIGLI was a delegate to 
the League of Nations for many 
years and later the Petain-ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Turkey. 
With the complete Nazifying of 
France he left his post and joined 
de Gaulle in London, soon becom- 
ing his Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs. 

PHILIP was a Rightest Member 
of the Chamber of Deputies at one 
time and his name has not been 
linked with Vichy even though he 
remained in France until last win- 
ter when he escaped to London 
and the Fighting French camp. 

Although the Giraud and de 
Gaulle factions had merged there 
was still evidence that not all aif- 
ferences had been ironed out. It 
was reported that Gen. Charles 
Nogues, Resident - General of 
French Morocco, was to be re- 
moved and likewise Pierre Bois- 
son, governor of French West Af- 
rica. Both are Petain appointees 
and still regarded in some quart- 
ers as leaning toward Vichy. 

One concrete development dur- 
ing the week of intense drama and 
tense anticipation was the return 
of the immobolized French fleet 
at Alexandria, Egypt, to the Al- 
lied fold. The deal was arranged 
by Giraud and added one battle- 
ship, three cruisers, three des- 
troyers and one submarine to the 
mighty United Nations’ fleet. 

Meanwhile, it was revealed that 
America had sent 38,000,000 dollars 
worth of essential civilian supplies 
to war-ridden sectors of Tunisia. 
The payment was equally prompt. 
Checks in part-payment amount- 
ing to 25,000,000 dollars, signed by 
Giraud, have already been received 
in Washington. Berlin radio made 
no mention of this week's develop- 
ments in North Africa. Under- 
ground channels from Nazi-trod- 
den France said the people were 
making no secret of their delight 
and hofe over the proceedings. 


Forced Savings 


WASHINGTON—Beginning June 
15 America will institute its own 
versions of Maynard Keynes’ 
forced savings plan which has 
been successful In Great Britain. 

The Treasury program calls for 
a payroll savings plan in 180,000 
firms. Quotas are set at not !ess 
than 10 percent of ‘gross payrolls 
and will tap 140,000,555 dollars of 
potential consumer buying power. 

It is hoped that forced savings 
will siphon off much of the ex- 
cess income of war workers and 
relieve the spiraling pressure on 
the high cost. of living. 


Chinese Halt Jap 
Threat To Capital 
In Major Victory 


CHUNGKING—What began as a 
powerful Japanese threat against 
the "rice bowl” of central China 
has turned into a major victory 
for Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s armies—perhaps their great- 
est victory in the six-year struggle 
to turn out the invader. 

Not only has a Japanese army 
estimated at 80,000 men attempting 
to advance up the Yangtze River 
been smashed, with almost half 
its number dead or wounded, but 
also huge quantities of war ma- 
terials have been captured—ma- 
terials which the Chinese can very 
well use. 

The surprising strength of the 
Chinese arms under Gen. Huseh 
Yueh has not yet been fully ex- 
plained in press dispatches but it 
was evident that the Chinese and 
American air forces, flying modern 
American bombers and fighters, 
played a big part in hurling back 
the foe after they had advanced 
100 miles in ten days. 


Air operations were conducted on 
a scale never before seen in the 
China war; 23 Jap planes were re- 
ported downed in a single raid over 
the key Yangtze port of Ichang. 
Land forces advancing against the 
city from three sides had trapped 
the Nippon forces against the 
banks of the river. 

Chungking communiques, usi 
Occidental terms of jubilation, told 
of how the Japanese seemed stun- 
ned by the "magic appearance” of 
the Chinese air might. Heretofore 
it was always the Rising Sun that 
bombed and strafed without oppo- 
sition. Participating fliers are from 
the 14th Army Air Force under the 
command of Maj. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault. 


Reds Battle Nazis 
For Air Control 


MOSCOW—The German army 
fought desperately to hold on to 
its Kuban bridgehead and the vi- 
tal Black Sea port of Novorossisk 
in the face of increasingly strong 
Soviet pressure during last week’s 
fighting in the southern sector. 

Elsewhere on the long front 
there were violent air battles as the 
Red Army Air Force attempted to 
knock the German war machine 
out of kilter before it could be 
thrown into gear for the long-ex- 
pected all-out Axis offensive. 

A grim struggle for air suprem- 
acy is going on, with mass dog- 
fights between as high as 100 
planes being fought throughout 
the week. In the Kursk area, heav- 
ily bombed by the Luftwaffe, there 
followed a series of air battles in 
which 123 German planes were de- 
Stroyed against the Soviet loss of 
30 aircraft. 

_The big German thrust into Ka- 
linan province, northwest of Mos- 
cow, had been hurled back. Other- 
wise. land fighting throughout the 
week was confined to sorties by 
— sides — several thousand of 

1em, 


Allies To Set Up 
World Food Bank 


HOT SPRINGS, Va.—The Uni- 
ted Nations Food Conference, af- 
ter two weeks of meetings, con- 
cluded Thursday after formally ap- 
proving resolutions which, if made 
effective, will insure a post-war 
world free from want. 

The principal decision was to 
create an international agricultur- 
al authority which will seek to 
coordinate the production, distri- 
bution and comsumption of food 
throughout the world. The British 
delegation’s proposal’ for a world 
foodbank trade agreement program 
received an enthusiastic stamp of 
approval. 

Paul Appleby, Under-Ser retary 
of Agriculture, summed up _ the 
conference aim thusly: "Two- 
thirds of the two billion people on 
earth spend their whole lives pro- 
ducing food—many produce only 
enough to keep body and soul te- 
gether. For most of the remaining 
third, food takes a huge slice of 
their earnings—they work to eat. 
Not in any country have all the 
people enough to eat ... . Our job 
is to plan a program whereby they 
will have their needs satisfied.” 

A permanent organization will 
be set up in Washington to act 











upon the _ specific conference 
recommendations. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 


Dear Editor: 

We have figured out a great im- 
provement on the sights of small 
caliber weapons and have also fig- 
ured out a new mine that we think 
is much better than any we ever 
came in contact with. We have 
been up against every kind of land 
mine in the field and have had 
plenty of night operations, so we 
are not just talking through our 
hats. 

Please try to tell us just how 
to go about getting a fair trial for 
our ideas because we really think 
we have something. Unfortunately, 
we have neither the time nor ma- 
terial to try these things out. 


—Cpl. L. A. MORAN 

—Pvt. R. F. GAREY 

Your ideas and plans should be 

written up, including drawings if 

such are necessary for a complete 

evaluation of the ideas, and jfor- 

warded to the Chie} Ordnance Of- 

jicer, AFHQ. He will forward them 

in turn to Washington for final 
uppraisal—Editor. 





ARTILLERY DUEL 
Dear Ediicr: 

I had quite an argument yester- 
day with some of the boys about 
shrapnel and fragmentation shells. 
Shep (T-5 Eschol B. Sheppard) 
isn’t convinced that they’re not us- 
ing shrapnel in this war. How 
about it? Aren’t the shells and 
bombs they are now using only 
fragmentation? Isn’t shrapnel a 
little ball of lead? Is there any dif- 
ference between the weight of a 
155 rifle shell and a 155 howitzes 
shell? Shep and I would appreciate 
it ff you would settle this argu- 
ment for us. 

—Pvt. WILLIAM H. BAILEY 


According to our artillery ad- 
wiser at AFHQ, U. S. arsenals are 
no longer manufacturing shrapnel 
shells. It is doubted whether any 


shrapnel shells were fired during 
the Tunisian campaign on either 
side. As for the weighing in of 
155 rifle and howitzer shells, both 
tip the scale to the same notch. 
Not only the shells but also their 
juses are interchangeable—Editor. 





DRIVERS NOTE 


Dear Editor: 

I know all wiremen in the army 
will agree with me. We’d be very 
grateful if all drivers would watch 
out for our wire lines, especially 
when leaving the road to park or 
when passing one another. Jeeps 
are great for hooking lines and 
dragging them uwntil they snap, so 
please be careful of any line when 
you cross it. If you have the time, 
report a snapped line to the near- 
est switchboard. I guarantee the 
iinemen will say, "thanks @ lot.” 

—Sgt. TED AUFORT 


CAMPAIGN END 


Dear Editor: 

It would be greatly appreciated 
if you could settle a discussion as 
to when the African campaign was 
officially announced as being over. 
Please give me the correct date 
and hour. I am not interested in 
when it was officially closed or 
stricken off the records. The bat- 
tle of Stalingrad, for example, was 
announced as Officially over but 
yet it was never really ended until 
two months after the announce- 
ment. 

—Pvt. JOSEPH DAMARIO 


The African Campaign was of- 
ficially over at 1145 hours, May 
13, 1943 when the last organized 
enemy elements surrendered. Mop- 
ping up operations of individuals 
or separated groups may continue, 
however, for days or even months 





ajter the official close of any bat- 
tle or campaign—Editor. 
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PUPTENT POETS 
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RETROSPECTION 


In some cool, secluded valley 
Across a spicy sea; ~ 
They tell me lovely maidens, 
Will have you in for tea. 


They say the moon swings silver, 
Upon this land below, 

And knows the throb of laughter, 
The warmth of friendship’s glow. 


But I have searched for many 
moons, 
I’ve scanned each passing face; 
But I have shared no latghter, 
Nor friendship’s warming grace. 
—Pfic. ROY A. STANZ 





SPAM IT, ALLEN 


The other day in Stars and Stripes 

A guy named Allen, aired some 
gripes 

Said he: 
ham, 

But all we ever get is Spam.” 


"We dream of steak and 


And writing on most cleverly 

He queried full of evil glee 

"But tell us, is it horse or ram 

Or burro meat that makes up 
Spam?” 


Now chum, to me them’s fighting 
words, 

The kind deserving Bronx cheer 
birds” ’ “. - 

You see, I used to earn my dough 

Packing S pam, and so I know. 


Of course we get a lot of meat 
From loaves or cans whene’er we 





eat 


But everything that’s packed in 
tin 
Isn’t Spam from Austin, Minn. 


Spam’s okay .. . it’s always swell, 

we you taste it you can 
tell, 

So don’t shout loudly your com- 
plaint 

That all loaf meat is Spam .. 


it ain't. 
T-3 WILL DODSON 


EPILOGUE 
On now deserted battlefields 
Where thousands fought and many 
fell; 
A peace, a quiet calm has come 
And wind and birds scarce break 
the spell. 


On war-swept fields at twilight 
time, 

I’ve seen the mystic altars rise; 

And there'll be some who claim 
me fool, 

But they weren't there and have 
no cyes. 

—Pvt. R, B. NEWCOMB 


YOUR KISS 

I cherish over all things your part- 
ing kiss; 

The way it lends me wings to soar 
through sun or rain, 

To strengthen me when strength 
is on the wane. 

Or when this carnal pain seems 
endless or in vain, 

Your lips will help mine sing. Ah 
lovely miss, 


STRIPES 


AS LAGS Se me me 


AM. 
Servet reeeeertue 


OF All Things 


The Latest Dope On 
Censors’ Regulations 
And A Note On Time 








It isn’t true what they say «bout 
ecensors-—not all of them have 
horns. ‘They're just a bunch of 
much-cursed, much misunderstood 
officers with sad, tired eyes who 
have to read other people’s letters 
every single day of the year. 

But with the North African 
campaign wrapped up and filed 
away, censorship ground 


cooked in Tunisia. A recent deci- 
sion allows you to write to your 
girl friend in something of the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Darling Sugarpuss, 

During the big push in Tunisia I 
was with mg outfit in the Gafsa- 
El Guettar Sector, and in the area 
around Sened and before Mateur. 
In the Kasserine show 1 was simply 
terrific. Single-handedly I knecked 
eut 32 Germans and five Mark VI 
tanks. Only reason I'm not getting 
the Silver Star is that nobody saw 
me do it. 

In other words: You can tell 
her, provided she’s in the_U. S. or 


at a certain time during the Tu- 
nisian campaign, so long as you 


small localities, but sectors only. 
You can emphasize your own per- 
sonal experiences, for after all 
that’s what the girl friend is in- 
terested in; if she wants to know 
the details of our units in the 
campaign, she'll be able to read 
them in history books when they’re 
written. Remember, Jerry is still 
wondering whatinell hit him in 
Tunisia and he’s-out to find de- 
tails about our units, how our 
equipment functioned and about 





‘cally the property of your Uncle 


any damage he did to us. He 
wants to krow all the answers for 
the next time we tangle with nim. 

Furthermore, don't even  indi- 
recily intimate where you or your 
outlit are now, where you may be 
tomorrow, or where you think 
you'll be the day after. A slip of 
your pen might mean not only 
your pal’s life, but your own life 
as weil. This war isn’t over yet. 

If you've been one.of the lucky 
ones who managed to get some 
film for your camera, you'll be 
giad to hear that each Base Sec- 
tion headquarters is preparing a 
list of places where your rolls can 
be developed locally. Previously all 
undeveloped films went from the 
censor to Washington to your 
home address; and _ the picture- 
taker never saw his prints. 

ADVICE: Don’t pose your 
French honey in front of any iden- 
tifiable background. Take her pic- 
ture in the park. It’s much nicer 
there anyway. 

The ban on picture’ postcards 
has also been lifted. You don’t 
have to scratch out the name of 
the city as long as you don’t con- 
nect yourself or your unit with the 
location. 

Now you can also send home 
some sample francs and postage 
stamps as souvenirs, something 
you couldn’t do before Only don’t 
send more than a few. But don't 
try shipping any parachutes, Ger- 
man rubbery boats, or any captured 
lugers. All that stuff is automati- 


Sam according to the Articles of 
War and Uncle Sam is very touchy 
about things like that. 

Speaking of mail, Leo Hirsch- 
horn, of New York City, is still 
telling about his little incident 
with the APO and has the letier 
to prove it. It was mailed to him 
July 27, 1942, more than nine 
months ago, bounced all over Eng- 
land, Ireland and North Africa 
and has scribblings and comments 
all over the envelope. "But you 
gotta give those APO boys credit,” 
“= Leo. "They’re really persis- 
tent.” 


We’re Sorry 

It was all very complicated. 
Something about British summer 
time being one hour ahead of 
Greenwich, but British double sum- 
mer, time, which came into opera- 
tion in Great Britain about the 
middle of April, being two hours 
ahead. 

Anyway, in a front page box on 
the change of time, The Stars and 
Stripes was wrong when it said, 
"When Big Ben tolls 10.PM over 
BBC—it will be 9 PM here.” The 
truth of the matter is that when 
it’s 9 PM in Algeria and Tunisia, 
then it’s 9 PM in England. This 
information is. especially beamed 
at those soldiers still in the field 


rules ¥ 
have been relaxed a bit as to what/ ‘ 


the United Kingdom, that you saw/|*4 
action in a certain general sector|:§ 
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NEW GUINEA LETTER 








There’s a big difference vetween 
the Japs and Yanks in New Guinia 
American sotdiers expect to lick 
the Japs and come back. The Nip- 
ponese expect that, win or lose, 
they must die. 

Japs interviewed in the prison 
camp here armit that they came to 
New Guinia with nothing to. look 
forward to but death. Americans 
came with the sole purpose of win- 
ning. 

Captured Japanese, when they 
see a gun in a guard’s hands, point 
to their heads and _ say, "Shoot.” 
When lined up and stripped § for 
rouéine clothing inspection, they 
knee] in rows as they have seen the 
Chinese do when théy are about to 
be beheaded. They bow their heads 
in shame. 


PLEDGED LIVES 


They do not try to escape be- 
cause they know that to return to 
Japan after having been a prisoner 
is a disgrace. They had signed 
pledges upon joining the army that 
they would give their lives to the 
Emperor. 

When asked if he had heard of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, one Jap 
said, "Yes, he was killed in the 
Philippines.” 


Fiown by air to the rear area 
prison camp, a Jap stepped out of 
the transport plane and his eyes 
opened wide in amazement. Dozens 
of planes were taking off. landing 
or being loaded. He had been told 
that the Allies had lost most of 
their aircraft. 

Prison chow- is plentiful and this 
confounds the Jap prisoners. They 
had heard that the Yanks and the 
Aussies were starving because New 
Guinea supvlies were cut off If 
anyone's starving in New Guinea 
it’s the Japanese. Their ribs stick 
out. Their arms and legs are skin- 
ny. They gulp their food and eat 
so much of everything that’s of- 
fered to them that one guar:! Said, 
"KP would be a cinch here, These 
Japs lick their platters so clean 
they shine.” 


BAD TABLE MANNERS 


Rice and dried fish were the Jap 
prisoners only diet while fighting, 
and there was mighty little of this. 
When soup, meat and dessert are 
given them on the same tray, they 
grab a mouthful from each dish 
and swallow it. Sometimes in_the 








Memory’s a kiss that’s kissed again. 
—Pvt. HARRY C. HOWLAND 


who are constant listeners of BBC 
newscasts.—R. G. M, 





morning their coffee gets mixed up 
with the cereal and milk. They 


Resentful J aps Prefer 
Death To Captivity 


have no understanding of our man- 
ner of eating. When the guards try 
to show them they get mad at what 
théy call unwarranted interference. 

Although many of them are cov- 
ered with sores as a result of un- 
cleanliness, and are so filthy you 
can smell them yards away, the 
guards have to force them under a 
shower. 


WASTE OF TIME 


One Yank explained their aver- 
sion to bathing in this way: "I 
guess. they. figure as long as they’re 
going to die anyway, washing is a 
waste of time.” 


Wounded Japs show no gratitude 
for the medical cure that’s given 
them, They watch the medicines 
and treatment closely but. their 
faces remain _ expressionless. 
They’ve seen Chinese and other 
Allied prisoners given medical 
treatment only later ti be mis- 
treated and even killed. They act 
as if they faced the same fate. 


Death, once welcome to them, 
becomes feared the longer they are 
c..ptives, because they begin ,to rea- 
lize that it won’t be a glorious 
death on a battlefield. This, the 
Emperor would not like. Expecting 
in captivity the death that never 
—. they are sullen and unsmil- 
ng. 


GET DOUBLE PAY 


Most of them pretend they do 
not understand English but when 
a guard asks, "Would you like a 
cigarette?” their faces brighten. 
They take cigarettes as they take 
other treatment from their cap- 
tors. with obvious pleasure but 
without thanks. 


They do such lirht work as dig- 
ging irrigation trenches ~ around 
their barbed-wire enclosure -_or 
chopping wood. For such light work 
that’s only given to them to keep 
them active. they are paid more 
than twice what they mace as Jap 
soldiers. Even this doesn’t change 
their moroseness. 


A big tough Aussie who guarded 
German prisoners in Egypt before 
coming to New Guinea to guard 
Japs said he preferred guarding 
Germans. 

"These Nazi blokes at least smil- 
ed sometimes,” he said. "But these 
Japs—Cripes! They mope around 
like dead men.” 

—Sgt. DAVE RICHARDSON 
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SINGING IN 








THE DESERT 


IT’S CALLED "Desert Song,” Warner Brothers are producing it and Miss Irene Manning, shown above, 
is starred. Our local movie critic says that the Deserts of Africa have never seen its like. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
it Happened At Home 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/ 
The East... 


In Philadelphia, 45,000 pounds of Maine potatoes were seized 
by the OPA and taken to Ft. Dix, N. J., which had been without po- 
tatoes for a week . . . Further west, Pittsburgh established an 11:30 PM 
curfew for girls under 18 . . . Judy Judson, 29, became Maryland's 
first professional woman jockey, when she was recently granted a 
license at Pimlico . . . The liquor stock in the vault of the fire-rav- 
aged Cocoanut Greve nightclub, in Boston, was sold to a hotel for 
171,000 dollars . . . Adolf G. Fischer, of Brewer, Maine, caught the 
season's first salmon in the Bangor Pool and sent it, as usual, to 
President Roosevelt . . . Civic leaders of Harlem, N. Y. C., tried to 
reopen the famous Savoy Ballroom, closed following vice charges .. . 
Rochester, N. Y., milk men have cut their deliveries to every other 
day to conserve rubber and gas . . . Rebert M. Roloson, Chicago mul- 
timillionaire, perished with his wife and two of his three children 
when fire destroyed their home in Winnetka. 


The South... : 


Teen-aged boys were recruited throughout Alabama to harves. 
the potato crop in Baldwin County . .. The city council of A\anta, 
Ga., outlawed the drinking of hard liquor in public places and tha 
sale of mixed drinks within the city limits . . . Eight persons were 
hurt by an explosion at the Gulf Supply Corp. plant at New Orleans 

. At Athens, Tenn., triplets, one bey and two girls, were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Ellis, of Cokercreek, giving them one dozen chil- 
dren . . . In Huntington, W. Va., 50 taxicab drivers struck for the 
third time within @ month over their company’s plans for more cabs 
during the early morning hours. 


The West... 


In Spokane, Wash, Stephen Edwards, a Colville Indian, was on 
trial charged with killing another Indian with a can of peas ...A 
Dallas, Tex., judge ruled that a mother with six children has priority 
over her husband’s sweetie when it comes to shoe-ration stamps, and 
put him under 1,000 dollar bond . . . Oklahoma County raised 40,000,000 
dollars in one day to buy a new cruiser, the USS Oklahoma City . . . 
The Better Government League, of Reno, Nev., adopted the slogan, 
"Vote or Shut UP!” ... Walter McGrail, a Billings, Mont., packing 
house employee, suffered a fractured skull when a load of pigs fell 
through an elevator shaft on top of him . .. The dtawbridge at 4th 
Street, San Francisco, went up and remained stuck for more than a 
week, 


Broadway to Hollywood ... 


When Harry James played the Paramount Theater in New York 
City, 7,000 jive fans, wearing zoot suits and rolled socks, broke a po- 
liceman’s ribs and smashed a plate glass window while waiting for 
tickets on Broadway . . Lovely Betty Grable, who recently gave 
Georgie Raft the brushoff, is asking her studio for a vacation in the 
east to see her current hearthrob, Harry James... Appears as though 
Ann Sheridan, Bruce Cabot, Julie Bishop and Errol Flynn are ablaze 
. . + George Jessel’s autobiography, in which he mentions his ex-wife, 
Lois Andrews, has her doing a slow burn. She threatens to write a 
sequel to his book, "So Help Me,” called "You'll Need It”... When 
one of the better-known producer-directors noticed a pretty gal 
ankling along the street he ran up to her and said: "I can make you 
famous.” She answered, "Someone already has—my name is Perry 
Lee Satterlee .. . Intellectual Gypsy Rese Lee is writing a new book, 
"Ghost in the Woodpile,” while starring in another, ’Star and Garter.” 
R. B. 





Gurkhas Use Medieval Knives 
To Sharpen Pencils, Chop Heads 


They were always smiling; al- 
ways laughing, like a buneh of 
kids just young enough to think 
the whole world was a big joke. 


But when night came, these 
smiling, laughing little guys would 
creep quietly with their kukris, 
their 18-inch knives, and. when 
they came across a big guy, they 





would hack at his thighs; if some- 
body came at them with a bayo- 
net, they would chop at his arm; 
otherwise they'd just confine 
themselves to lopping off heads, 
which they do quickly, cleanly, 
with a professional touch. 


Ask Jerry, or any one of Muss’s 
boys, about these Gurkhas, about 
their kukris. Many of the big, bad 
Axis boys in Tunisia were scared 





By S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


jumped off cliffs rather than face 
and fight them. 

That kukri was enough to scare 
the hell out of anybody. Especially 
when it suddenly gleamed out of 
a.dark night. Razor-sharp, curved, 
wicked-looking, the Gurkhas use 
it for everything from head-cut- 
ting to pencil-sharpening. Rumor 
that they only use it to draw 
blood is just sO much unaduiter- 
ated hooey. 


PEACEFUL, PASTORAL 


These Gurkhas are a peaceful, 
pastoral people, and they’re not 
really Indians. They come from 
Nepal, 16,000 feet up in the Hima- 
layas, On the northern fringe of 
India, between China and Tibet. 
They're so far away from every- 
thing and everybody that they get 
five months off to take a three 
months’ furlough. That’s simply 
because it takes them a full month 
to walk home from the nearest 
railroad station. 


These boys sign up for a four- 
year hitch but almost always stay 
on for 15 years and retire on a 
pension. Practically the whole out- 
fit is a family matter because 
when somebody returns from a 
furlough, he usually brings back 
some nephews or sons Or brothers 
who want to join up. No British 
recruiting officer (or anybody else) 
would think of going into sacred 
Gurkha country, for any reason 
whatsoever. They remember 1815. 


It was in 1815 that the British 
were warring with the Gurkhas, 
worrying about the kukris. When 
it was all over, so impressed were 
the British with the guts of the 
Gurkhas that they asked them to 
become part of the British Army. 
And they did. 


JOIN THE GURKHAS 


Sinve then, getting into a Gurk- 
ha battalion has been a much- 
prized plum for army career men. 





into such a terrific case of jitters 
by these steel-wielders that they 


Practically every one of the 14 
British officers in the battalion 





had some relative in the Gurkhas 
before he was able to get in. Boss 
of the outfit, is the great-great- 
grandson of the colonel] who in the 
1814 fracas challenged the Gurkha 





leader to single combat in front of 
both armies, medieval style. 


The kukri won that one and 
they put up a memorial to the 
colonel in the Calcutta cathedral. 
"My grandfather and father also 
were killed while serving with this 
battalion,” said the colonel. "It’s a 
tradition.” 


It’s also traditional that the 
British officers use the kukri, just 
as their men do, that they learn 
how to speak Gurkhali (or Khas- 
kura). Only three percent of the 
men can speak English. So all the 
orders, all the briefings are given 
in Gurkhali. I was there during 
one of the briefings. It sounded 
like Chinese with a Brooklyn ac- 


cent, 
RICE EATERS 


Short, squat, square, with pow- 
erfully-built necks and shoulders, 
the Gurkhas can carry incredible 


weights. They live on rice and|.% 


curry, sometimes supplemented by 
tea, jam, biscuits and very occa- 


sional goatmeat. They also go for; they outflanked a Jerry anti-tank 
British beer and rum. ditch in the Wadi Akarrit, thereby 
Their uniform is the regulation) turning the tide of the whole Mar- 
British shorts, shirt, neat gray| eth Line battle. 
wool socks, green overseas hat. And; To reach the high hills on the 
when they snap to attention and| jeft flank of the wadi, they march- 
click their heels and salute, it’s ed seven miles with full equip- 
sharp and stiff, almost ritual-like.| ment, clambering like goats over 
The Gurkha is the ideal soldier} §90 foot hills, over unscalable, 
because he loves to obey orders tO| sheer cliffs. And soon after they 
the letter, never hesitates, never| got there, they threw back a Jerry 
reasons why. attack, completely occupied the 
None of them hold commissions; whole left flank, forcing the Ger- 
from the King. They can reach;mans to evacuate the anti-tank 
the rank of jamedar (one pip)| ditch, thereby opening the pass 
and subedar (two pips). Top Gurk-/| for the British armor to -punch 
ha is the subedar major whose; through and push up quickly to 
rank is somewhere between war-| Gabes, Sfax, Sousse. . 
rant officer and second lieutenant. THE GOAT MARCH 


This bunch first left home in , ; 
May, 1941, when they put down a| _ Before the final push into Tunis, 
revolt in Iraq. From there they a gee Be up the Brit- 

Egypt and/| ish 8th and pulled out the Indian 
ee eee Se Division, transferring it to the 1st 


Cyprus. and finally got back just ‘ a 
in time for the big show at E] Ala-| ATMy as a spearhead. Things hap- 
pened quickly after that. 


mein 
There was a big Jerry gun on Then there’s that hoary old tra- 
the Mareth Line, zeroed on an im-| ditional story about the English- 
speaking Jerry who spotted an 


portant British airfield, just both- 
English-speaking Gurkha in a 


ering the hell out of the field. So 
Hq. sent the Gurkhas out from| foxhole and lunged at him with a 
Benghazi to handle this slightly; bayonet. The Gurkha twisted his 
suicidal job. It was night-work as| body a little just in time. "You 
usual and after it was over the| missed me,” he said and _ then 
Gurkhas had to dig themselves! whipped out his kukri and slashed. 
in on the other side of the hill and| "You missed me _ too,” said the 
stay under shellfire all next day.| Jerry. "Hell, I did,” said the Gurk- 
They finally got away that night.| ha, "Wait ‘til you shake your 
But they're proudest of the time 














head.” 
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We've hunted up enlisted men, 
nurses, WAAC'’s, officers, seamen, 
picture-owners (see the three pic- 
tures above hunting for their own- 
ers) and now 2nd Lt. BL. L. Epstein 
wants us to help him find "the best 
husband in the world.” 

For the lieutenant this week re- 
ceived a V-mail letter addressed in 
that manner and signed "Vi.” The 
address was given as somewhere in 
Brooklyn. As a clue she mentions 
a Mickey Brezzano and closes with 
a salvo of "Darling, I love you, 
I love you, I love you.” If the "best 
husband” is around, let him speak 
up. We have the letter. 

MISSING BROTHERS 

The following brothers (in bold 
type) are being paged this week: 

T-5 Stanley Walicki—Pfc. Frank 
Walicki, of Philadelphia; Pvt. Wil- 
liam J. Bozek—Cpl. Joseph Bozek; 
Pfc. Lawrence Reynolds — T-Ssgt. 
David L. Reynolds; Cpl. C. B. 
Couch—Cpl. William B. Couch, Jr.; 
Pvt. Arthur J. Tanyer—Woodrow 
W. Tanyer; S-3c Sam Daichman— 
Pfc. Leslie Daichman; Pfc. Andrew 
Shestina—Pfc. Jerry Shestina. 

Joseph Brignone, a merchant in 


- Tunis, writes that he searched in 


Vialunga. He now secks the lad’s 
APO address. 

From back home, Mrs. Milton 
Seaney, of Trenton, N. J., asks that 
Lest and Found help her get in 
touch with her husband. Mean- 
while, she wants him to know that 
his family and she herself are well 
and thinking of him constantly. 

An RAF captain dropped in the 
other day to tell us he'd left a 
valued and sentimental keepsake, a 
cigarette case marked "Made in 
Austria,” in a U.S. army car that 
had given him a lift from Maison 
Blanche airport into town. Since 
he had ‘to leave town again im- 
mediately, we’re breaking the rule 
on lost articles, hoping the finder 
will return the case to The Stars 
and Stripes for forwarding to the 
captain. 

These doughboys (in bold type) 
are on call this week: 

Pfc. James Owen—Lt. Beb Riley, 
AC; Lt. Orrin P. Caldwell—Pvt. 











ert Rackow—Aux. Evelyn A. Pa- 
gels; 2nd Lt. George L. Lux—Bill 
Regers, of Bound Brook, N. J. 


Haffer, of Watervelet, Mich.; Pvt. 
LeClair. 


William Beale—Raymond 

Leroy Bilack—Raymond Hult; 
Pvt. William G. Arnold—Donald 
Andres; Storekeeper-3c Alex Clark 
—Julius N. Brickett, of Salisbury, 
N. C.; S-Sgt. W. J. Ryan—Sgt. 
George Johanson, of Brooklyn; 
Pfc. Josepk L. Purdy—Sgt. Car- 
geld Pettit, of Johnson City, 


Pvt. Hoyt Tucker—Haskell Poore 
and Billie Patterson, both of Ben- 


ham, Ky.; Pvt. Warren T. Kurtz! cut and slashed to remove his spi- 


—Cpil. John Tarrantino and Sgt. 
John Strawsnyder; Cpl. Samuel 
Pine—Sgt. Bernie Dorfman, of 
Philadelphia; S-Sgt. Arthur P. 
Craft—Lt. Percy Cabra and M-Szt. 
Van Lee, both of Leesville, La.; 
George W. Svida—Miss Edith Du- 
val of Fitchburg, Mass.; Pfc. Rob- 





James E. Dassett; Pvt. Gilbert. J. 
Brown—Pvt. Paul Carland; Cpl. 
Maurice Quinlan — Capt. Tilford 
Oleson and Lt. Elmer Oleson; S- 
Sgt. John J. Still—Lt. Oscar Drake, 





Roll Of Honor 





Jr.; Lt. Buddy McMahon and Lt. 


— 


ND | 





































Andrew Curlee; Cpl. Robert C. 
Browne — Thomas Fieming. of 
North Wilmington, Mass.; Pvt. 
Melvin Meachon— Pvt. William 


vain. among the thousands of 
American soldiers who entered Tu- 
His in hot pursuit of the Jerries, 
bat he missed his nephew, Joseph 


me Blessed Events 


Pfc. Glendon R. Davis, of an ar- 
mored regiment, aciing as an as- 
sis.tant gunner in a tank in Jan- 
uary was engaged in a fierce battle 
on the Tunisian front. His tank 
was hit by an enemy anti-tank 
gun and set on fire. He was forced 
to abandon it, but while leaving he 
noticed the tank s turret was block- 
ing the escape of the driver and 
his assistant. Davis returned to 
the blazing tank, entered the tur- 
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The daughter born on May 23| born May 18; Seamen Jack Bese, son 
to Pvt. and Mrs. Donald 8. Sheets |jorn May 11; Li. Waller 8. Wytowieh, 


became the 1,000th baby born to Barbera Diane bern May’ 19; cpl. Wor- ret, rotated it to a position which 
bé announced in this column since rea Dundile, daughter Pamela Faye born! permitted the escape of the trap- 
May 6; T-Sgt. Thaddeus P: Samalski, | eq men, and saved their lives. For 


this act, he has just been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 


Others who have received the 
award in the North African theater 
of operations include: 


T-Sgt. Donald L. Snyder, ist Lt. 
Stephen M. Barker, Ist. Lt Billy H. 
Kerr, lst Lt. Lioyd F. Oleson, M-Szt. 
Charies L. Ingram, ist Lt. Joseph A. 
Beck, II; 2nd Lt. Alfred L Sharff, 
lst Lt. George E. Diane, Pvt. George 
Theison (with Oak Leaf Cluster), 
Pvt. John R. Fisher (wi:h Oak Leaf 
Cluster), Cpl. Frank L. Czar (Oak 
Leaf Cluster), Pfc. Clarence L. Moh- 
ler (Oak Leaf Cluster), T-5 John L. 
Nichols (Oak Leaf Cluster), 2nd Lt 
John M Mauney (Oak Leaf Cluster), 
2nd Lt. Roy J. Smith (Oak Leaf 
C uster), Lt. Col. Harry H. Semmes, 
Pvt. Joseph D. Day, 2nd Lt Simeon 
A. Box, Ist Lt. Victor P. Brosokas, 
-Ist Lt. Charlies L. Davis, Pfc. Reggie 
G. Adams. and 2nd Lt. Leslie W 
Dooley. 


SOLDIER’S MEDAL 


Other fathers in uniform 


it began operations last January. 12015943, son born May 24. 
Both the American Red Cross,/ geaman William C. Yeung, Nancy Lou 
which supplies the good news, and | born May 14; Cpl. Joseph Scampini, Jo- 
The Stars and Stripes, which seph Angelo born April 29; Pvt. Gitbert 
M. Zimmer, daughter born May 26; 5S- 
proudly prints it, are happy tO| sgt. Lenn A. Snellenberger, daughter born 
congratulate the parents. And if May As; e. ones hateateine, ave Sore 
4 ay ; oe estas L. Kyriacou, daugh- 
Pvt. Sweets will send us his ad-/ i Porn March 5; Pvt. Donald S. Sheets, 
Gress, he will receive a one year) qaughter born May 23; Sgt. Jack H. 
j subscription to The Stars and Dougios, Jock Lee born Bear -¥: BA. are- 
: ; : ng B. ams, son born May 19; Capt. 
Stripes, beginning with this issue./| pSiiei Boon Adams, daughter born May 
this|14; Pfc. Wm. G. Wekenmann, 32130007, 
week include: daughter born May 14; Pfc. Edward J. 
Sprague, Kathleen born May 6. 
a John Handel, 6876461, son born | ‘byt Cari L. Pantie, 33175048, Caroline 
ay 19; Delmirt KE. Chaput, 17(01824, | anne born May 10: Cpl. Otis Whitlock, 
deughter Sharon Lee born May 6: Pfe. | 93941968, son born May 11; Sgt. John C. 
Cariton W. Smith, son born May 21; Col. | Stone, 31021821, Sandra Marie born May 
Tylee Calhoun. O-16463, daughter born | 5: Donald Hubbard, 37297693, daughter 
May 21; Pvt. Jack Tanner, 3726233, Jack | ,5-n May 6: Capt. C. 0. Van Garder, 
Edward horn May 22; Pvt. August Quil- | 6.381452, son born May 14; lst Lt. Roy 
ette, 2614.996, baby girl born May 21; Dent, Jr., O-301903, son born May 13: 
Cpl. Herman Hufferé, 33329469, Karen | Cant. RB. O. Campbell, O-321197, James 
—_. born a 20; Pvt. Thomas H-/ Alexander arrived May 14; Cpl. Matthew 
Middleton, 12095945, son born Mav 17: | meCormack, 32014268, son born April 21; 


Lt. Herbert McQuown, O-730565, daugh- | ‘ 
ter born May 20; Pvt. Jeseph A. Mauro, —. by ~ a: Prt. Merela Deanenty, 
Joanne born April 25; Pvt. Alex Straz- daughter Anne Elizabeth born May 19: 
zanhi, son born April 30; and Lt. Ches-/7: “arthur G. Davig, daughter born 
tee N. Stillwagon, Carolnifred born May | March 30; Pfc. Donald Dean Wells, son 






Craig Wood's 


Craig Wood, 1941 Open Golf cham- 
pio.. of the United States, will be 
out of the hospital after one of the 
most serious operations that can 
happen to the human spine. And 


ligament. It is something close to 
the center of life. 
this point for at least one import- 
ant reason. 

At the agc of 41, Wood made a 
Cesperate effort to join h: Ma. 
rines. No one ever worked arder 
to be ready for this Marine test. 
Craig almost got by, until the final 
board discovered his spinal weak- 
ness and turned him down, know- 
ing at the time that he was just 
the type the Marines wanted. 
By that I mean Craig had the 
head and the heart, the personality 
that means leadership, the physical 
setup—the competitive nature the 
ne ask for above everything 
else. 
So Craig went to the hospital, 
where for nearly nine hours they 


nal ailment. They had to cut 
through the heavy muscles of a 
200-pound athlete to reach the 
main trouble. , 
It was a gamble. But it was a 
gamble that Craig wanted. 


First, to get in the Marines. 
Second, if this was impossible, to 
carry on his.golf profession. 

It is only natural that ‘Wood is 
now waiting anxiously to see how 
the operation worked out, as far as 
hi golf swing happens to be con- 
cerned. 


WAITING FOR THE TEST 


In the past there have been 
times when he had no idea wheth-r 
he could start a tournament, or 
finish one after starting. He was 
faced with this predicament at Ft. 
Worth two years ago in the Na- 
tional Open. Here was another 
chance at the big prize after nearly 
twenty years of hard luck and he 
wasn’t sure he could play through 
seventy-two holes. 


For he was handicapped by a 
major knot in his spine and one 
leg dragging, several inches shorter 
than the other leg. 

"A fine time to be crippled,” 
Craig remarked. Starting play, he 
looked something like 200 pounds 
of Egyptian mummy, with the var'- 
ous bandages and tape plastered on 
and around his system. 

But he came through to b> the 
Open Golf champion of the U. S. 
Just what the future holds. only 
time can tell. His main ambit’on is 
to be with the Marines. 

Hi: seeend js to heir in collect- 
ing war funds through his golf. 
out ne witl have to wait saveral 
weeks before he will be able .o see 
hew much help the overation has 
Yrought him. 


A MORE SIMPLIFIED GAME 


"There should be more golf play- 
ed throuzh the war by older men 
who need the exercise,” Wood told 
me in his hospitai room. 

"After the war. I oelieve we wil! 
have the biggest golf boom the 509- 
year-old game has ever known. It 
will be terrific. But on a cheaper 
scale, where more of the millions 
can afford to play. 

"I am also strong for a more 








21 e 
Larry Dean born May 5; Lt. James A. * 
; Easign Robert Calvin Moore, Robert | Jacksen, son born May 3; Pvt. Edgar The following men were awarded 
he Chadwick born May. 20; wert. Derwood | Paul McCord, baby born April 27; Pfc. the Soldier's Medal: 
MeDonald, aughter rn Apr 8; | Osear Colby Breaux, daughter born * 
Charles Joseph Conner, Jr., Mary Eliz-|May 23; Pvt. « Arni Rautle, daugh- me ogg mg Fag By 
abet born May 7; Pfe. Alfred Green, | ter, Arnine Virginia born May 19; Pvt. mer Ss. - , ys va E4_ 
daughter born May 23; Pvt. Harry B.| Walter Weischedel, Walter Gale born | Kirby, Pfc. Nicolas Krifka, Sgt. Ed- 
Laser, daughter born May 22; Pvt. Jo-|March 13: Cpl. Jack Gaines, 34268596, | Ward G. Elkins, Cpl. John F. Reilly, 
seph F. Sonsini, daughter born May 8;|daughter born May 19; and Pvt. Ray-| Lt. Col. Chas. G. Rau, Pvt. Claude 
Joseph H. Fileccia, son. Vincent Joseph | mond D. Sporieder, 35499439, son Charles | Jackson, and Iist- Lt. Yuell 8S. Har- 















born May 17, M-Sgt. Joseph» Dizel. son | Ray born May ‘6. gett. 
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the human spine isn’t just an ankle 


We bring up 









Back Is Key 


To Marine Or Golf Future 


By ARTHUR DALEY 
Within the next day or two, 


The game has been made enti 
too complex. iy 

"The average golfer has been 
faced with too many ‘don'ts.’ He 
has been offered too many -oads 
to the right swing—hip action, 
pivoting, head control, stiff left 
arm, foot action, weight distriby- 
tion— no wonder he has been 
snarled up. 

"I believe in a few simple ‘do's: 
Chief of these is more hand action 
in swinging the club head. I have 
never believed in a big body turn 
or too much pivoting. Just get 
comfortable in your stance and try 
to remember what your hands and 
wrists are trying to do with the 
club head. I have always believed 
in a closed or shut stance. But the 
better-than-average golfers of the 
future must come to what you 
might call more simplified, natura! 
action.” 

In the meanwhile, there isn't a 
golfer who won't be pulling for 
Craig Wood to be all set and ready 
for any work he may have on 
ahead. 


All-Star Gridders 
Play August 25 


CHICAGO—The tenth annual 
All-Star football game will be 
Played August 25 at Northwestern 
University’s Dyche Stadium in- 
stead of Soldiers ‘Pield, Chicago. 
The Chicago Tribune, which spon- 
sors the anual charity game said 
that the change had been made 
to avoid excessive rental. The 
game’s profits will be donated to 
the Chicago Servicemen’s Center 
which feeds ar“ entertains 125,000 
servicemen weekly. 

This year the Washinaton Red- 
skins, National League Pro foot- 
ball champs, will meet a selected 
squad of college stars which will 
not be restricted to graduating 
college seniors. Frank Richart, sec- 
retary of the Big Ten Faculty Ath- 
letic Committee said that under- 
eraduates who are now servicemen, 
may compete and also. receive 
money for playing. 

Last year, 161,000 persons wit- 
‘nessed the All-Star game at Sol- 
diers Field. The standing room ca- 
pacity of Dyche Stadium is 50,000. 


Wilson Kayoes Petro 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Pitts- 
burgh Jackie Witson, former NBA 
featherweight champion, technic- 
ally kayoed Dany Petro, local boy, 
in the tenth round of a scheduled 
ten-rounder before 5,000 persons 
in Griffith stadium. Referee Char- 
ley Reynolds halted the fight af- 
ter 1:12 of the final round, after 
Wilson had scored two knock- 
downs. Aithough he was an over- 
whelming favorite to win easily, 
Wilson had difficulty in disposing 
of Petro. At one time, a sensa- 
tional Petro rally caused the crowd 
to expect an upset, but Wilson 
managed to stave off disaster. 


Kampouris Sold 


NEW YORK—Branch Rickey, 
president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
announced the selling of second 
baseman Alex Kampouris to the 
Washington Senators for an un- 

















simplified approach to better golf. 


disclosed amount of cash. 








TERRY AND THE PIRATES. 


BUT I LIVE ON 
THIS STREET—OH 
WELL... WHEN 

YOU GOTTA SHOW 
~YOU GOTTA SHOW... 


































yyy THis HERE'S 
; A RESTRICTED 
ZY AREA Now, Miss! 

Z; ‘DO YOU HAVE A ‘ 









By MILT CANIFF | 
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WITH THE FLYING FORTRESSES, SOMEWHERE IN AFRICA 
_—Almost any afternoon you can see 50 to 100 Fortresses roar home 
m a mission, and shortly after a soft-ball game will be in progress. 
pf course you might comment: "Well, what of it?” You might make 
wich a crack because you hadn’t been in the air eight hours with 
ME 109’s and 190’s throwing lead in your direction, to say nothing of 
pelligerent attentions from the ground. But did you stop to realize 
the physicial and mental strain of a Fortress raid, you'd wonder why 
yl concerned didn’t head for the “sheets” the moment they set foot 
en terra firma. ‘ 
As it happens, these Fortress crews are a tough breed of men— 
rhaps*as rugged as those fabulous huskies who ride in tanks. They 
play ball just as hard as they blast the enemy. Group squadron 
rivalry on the diamond is red hot and rank doesn’t mean a whoop 
once the umpire shouts, "Play ball!” ‘For instance, we might mention 
Lt. Col. Joseph A. Thomas, of Roanoke, Va. 
Col. Thomas thas been in the air service nine years. He ac- 
companied the first heavy bombardment group to England and be- 
came commanding officer of the first Fortress outfit to operate in 
this theater. He has been awarded the DFC, Air Medal and Oak 
Leaf with cluster, which naturally nrakes him quite a guy to his wife 
and three children in Pomona, Catif. When a new Fortress group 
recently arrived here from the States, Col. Thomas took over to whip 
it into shape. Soon the new boys. were hearing him say: "OK, let's 
yo out and give ‘em hell now.” He always ends up a briefing that 
way. He’s been on 41 missions, and has led a good many of them. 
After hours, the colonel likes nothing better than a snappy 
game Of soft ball. In fact, he catches for the team that is champion 
of his group. He’s not a Babe Ruth, but he almost always connects. 
Right now he’s averaging over .400 at the plate.. And don’t forget, the 
colonel is in his early forties. 
A TOUGH GAME IN THE AIR 


The other day Col. Thomas set forth on a routine flight. It was 
snescorted, and the colonel took the lead. More than 50 enemy fighters 
jumped on the formation of Flying Fortresses while the planes still 
were one and one-half hours away from the target and never let up 
gntil long after the bomb bay doors had loosed their loads of destruc- 
tion. For more than three hours the Fortress crews had to wear 
wygen masks. It was eight and one-half hours before they returned 
fo base. 

For once the colonel didn't call for his catcher’s mask. Two Fort- 
psses were missing. Twenty minutes later it was reported one Fort- 
tess had landed near Bizerta. Soon after that the. other called in 
from a friendly airport.. Both had motors burned or knocked out. . 

When word of the second plane came through, the colonel heaved 
pegreat sigh of relief and shouted: "OK, time fer five innings ‘before 
show.” They say he played a whale of a game that day. 

Another soft-ball fiend is John Carpinol, former guard on the 
Fordham football team. A sé@écond looey and Fortress bombardier from 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., he had just returned from a tough raid when 
somebody asked him if it was “tough work?” He replied, "Yeah, but 

u got to play rough if you want to stay in the top league.” Carpino! 
ad been on a seven and one-half hour mission that day, but after 
for doughnuts and a cup of coffee he organized sy soft-ball game. 
"And I promise to get three for four with one a double” he promised. 
"That raid was just a workout.” He had his game and he got his hits. 

MANY AN ATHLETE ON DECK 

Walking around these advanced airdromes or in the near vicinity 
you're likely to meet many an athlete. For instance, you might bump 
Into Lt. Anne Murray MclIlhenney, now working at public relations 
for the WAAC’s. She was, if you-can think back that far, a back- 
ttroker on the Olympic swimming team in 1924. From there she 
went to Hollywood publicity and reporting in Buffalo. Now she’s 
the first public relations officer, feminine style, in the army. 

Another figure from the sports pages hereabouts is Ist Lt. Dwight 
(Pete) Davis, Jr., the tennis player. Generally at this time of year 
Pete is tuning up his racquets at the Meadow Club, Southampton, 
N. Y. Now, he’s an intelligence officer with the air force. Pete’s old 
man, you may recall, put the famous Davis cup into play back in 
190—a trophy that now reposes in Australia. 

Pete has been in Africa since mid-November, and in a few days 
will put on an exhibition against the best French netman in the 
vicinity. He says he’s pretty rusty, but his right arm certainly is 
limber. He tosses the cubes just to keep in shape, and for a time 
was sO lucky the boys nicknamed him "Natch.” That nickname, as 
Pete mournfully explains, no longer applies. 


Outdoor Collegiate 
Track. Season Opens 


penne 
MILWAUKEE — The University; in the 220 yard low hurdles, set 
of Illinois won the eighteenth an-/in '36. 
nual Central Collegiate track and; Earl Audet, ex-Georgetown Uni- 
field championship with 52 and| versity star, established a new Na- 
three-fourths points. Marquette/ tional AAU shotput record by 
was second with 43 and one-fourth} heaving the 16-pounder 54’ and 
Points and Minnesota finished| five-eighths inches at the Sou- 
third with 34 and one-half points| thern California Invitation track 
in a 21 school field. Jimmy Fie-| meet. +. 


weger, of Lawrence College, Wis- OO 
consin, took individual honors with Chance For Count 
Count Fleet, who gallops in the 


ey one-half points. : 

Berk - 

versity of Missourts reluy’ team| Belmont Stakes June 5, will have 

came within one Dead of equal- |S his chief rivals Slide Rule, the 

ling the intercollegiate record for] Foxcatcher Farms Man- 
hurst, and the Greentree Stable’s 
Four Freedoms. If the winner of 


= 880 yard relay. Joe Shy, 5 
issouri 

captain, took the 100 yard 1. ‘Derby, Preakness and the Wi- 
thers is triumphant, he will do 


dash in :09.7 and team-mate Mau- 
what no other horse has done 


- Aensndee won the 120 yard 
ig = 

madle ond Up SP.tog, Sur since the Canadian-owned Sir 
Barton took all four 25 years ago. 










dle events, ~ 

At West Point, the Navy nosed 
out the Army, 64 and one-third 
Points to 61 and two-third points 
in the annual track and field meet. 
The Middies also took the baseball | Nelson Burton, both from St. Lou- 
game, 8-2. The athletic events|is, became the national match 
were part of the colorful gradua-| game bowling champions, defeat- 
tion weekend at West Point. ing Ned Day and Rudy Pugel, of 

Army’s Johnny Morris set two| Milwaukee, by two points. Thirty 
new meet records, winning the 440/Six teams competed in the three- 
In :48.8 thereby breaking his own | Gay tournament. The winning team 
Mark of :49.7, and making the 220 collected 600 dollars and medals. 


in :21.1 breaking the record set in 
This Is The Army 


2 han Sohn Pet 0 Tae 

mect ~2v¥y's John Pettit set a N€W/No fewer than six flying fields had 
meet record for the 100 yards by|in bids for air cadet Enos Slaugh- 
off| ter so that they could have him 


{Ping a tenth of a second 
© 09.7 mark set by Dalton of]on their ball club, but the Army 
shipped him to Field, 





Bowling Champs 
CHICAGO—Frank Mataya and 








the Navy in ’38, 


SR SRS 











CORNELIUS WARMERDAM, representing Del Monte Naval Pre- 


flight, knocked off the bar at 15 feet, 9 inches, three times in at- 
tempting to better his own world’s pole vault record after he had 
won the event at 15 feet, 1 inch. The Olympic Club won the annual 
Pacifie Association track meet with 51 points. Warmerdam is an in- 


structor in the naval aviation physicial fitness program. 





BASEBALL SUPERMAN 





The Flying 


When you are talking about 
standouts, the few who rule the 
uplands, there is a somewhat ven- 
crable party from Pittsburgh, who 
must be considered. The name is 
Hans Wagner. 

Wagner celebrated his 69th 
birthday recently. In his own spot, 
he happens to be the nonpareil of 
the entire lot. This means there 
has been no challenger even close, 
when you mention shortstops 

A man by the name of John J. 
McGraw rated him the greatest 
ballplayer of all-time. 

Another pretty fair judge of 
ballplayers, by the name of Ed 
Barrow of the Yankees, backs up 
McGraw. 

You may not care to put the 
Flying Dutchman over Cobb and 
Ruth, but at least you can say, in 
his playing position at shortstop 
Old Honus is the bestriding colos- 
sus of all-time. 

"The reason I put Wagner over 
Cobb and Ruth is this,’ McGraw 
once told me. “A great infielder 
is far more valuable than a great 
outfielder. He has to handle far 
more chances, and many more 
difficult chances. Wagner is the 
greatest infielder that ever lived. 
"He is also one of the greatest 
hitters that ever lived. He is also 
one of the best base runners of 
all-time.” 


MORE ABOUT WAGNER 


At this point Ed Barrow of the 
Yankees cut in. Barrow is the 
smart fellow who really started 
Honus on his way up. 

"Hans Wagner,” Uncle Egbert 
said, “has starred in eight posi- 
tions in big-league baseball. I 
mean all three outfield positions, 
all four infield positions and back 
of the bat. He may have pitched— 
for he had a great arm. If Wag- 
ner hea been a pitcher, he would 
have been good enough to win at 
least 20 games a year. He had 
baseball instinct. Look over his 
record.” 

The record shows that Wagner 
led the National League in hitting 
for eight seasons. 

It shows that he batted .300 or 
better through 17 consecutive 
years. This record shows that 
Wagner, born Feb. 24, 1874, was 
still a star at the age of 43. 

It also shows, that in spite of 
his bowlegged bulk, he stole around 
800 bases. 

And this doesn't take in his 
miracle play at short, where his 
two vast grappling-hook ands 
took care of everything ‘hit his 


way. ; 
This explains why Honus Wag- 








Shepard 
— which hasn’t a ball team at 


<— y’s Bill Gieger tied Pater- 
N's Navy record of :24 seconds 


ner is the one-position standout. 
“Back of the bat we have Bill 


Dutchman 


Reigns At Shortstop 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


Dickey, Mickey Cochrane, Gabby 
Hartnett, Johnny Kling and 
others who are neck to neck. 

Among the pitchers we have 
Walter Johnson, Christy Mathew- 
son, Grover Alexander, Cy Young. 
Ed Walsh, Lefty Grove, Rube 
Waddell and others who have 
been rated around the top. 

At first we have George Sisler, 
Lou’ Gehrig, Hal Chase, Bill Terry 
and Chance, among many others. 

At second we have Eddie Col- 
lins, Larry Lajoie, Frank Frisch, 
Rogers Hornsby —all under a 
blanket. 

At third we have Jimmy Col- 
lins, Pie Traynor, Buck Weaver, 
Art Delvin and Bill Bradley—to 
mention only a few. 

In the outfield we have Ty Cobb, 
Babe Ruth, Tris Speaker, Joe 
Jackson, Joe DiMaggio and a few 
more. 

There is keen competition in 
every other basebali spot. 

But there has been no competi- 
tion at shortstop. Here Hans Wag- 
ner stands alone—Herman Long, 
Joe Tinker, Tuck Turner, Travis 
Jackson, Beauty Bancroft, Dick 
Bartell, these and many others 
who were fine shortstops. 

Does anyone believe that any 
of these, the, pick of the lot, was 
even close to Hans Wagner as & 
hitter, an infielder or a base run- 
ner? 

Does anyone believe there was 
any other shortstop who was even 
close to Wagner. either offensive- 
ly or defensively? 

A six-year semi-pro at Mans- 
field, Dennison, Warren, Adrian, 
Steubenville and Paterson, he 
crashed Louisville in the National 
League in 1897 with an openine 
blast of 344. In his first year with 
Pittsbureh he batted .380. ° 

Shortstop has known only one 
outstanding star--one  ballplayer 
who stands alone—unchallenged 
in all arguments—Happy birthday 
—John P. (Hans) Wagner. 


Jessup By TKO 


HOLYOKE, Mass.—Tommy Jes- 
sup, a retent KO victim of Henry 
Armstrong, returned to the ring 
wars by scoring a TKO over Bob 
Winters, 144, of Philadelphia, in 
the third round of a_ scheduled 
ten-round bout. It was a furious 
fight with Jessup taking a nine 
count.in the second round but 
pulling off the floor to drop Win- 
ters for a similar count. As soon 
as Winters got to his feet Jessup 
knocked him cold, but the bell 
saved the Philly boy. In the first 
few seconds of the third, Jessup 
scored again apd the _ referee 





halted the bout. 


Yankees Lead Washington 
By 8 Percentage Points 


Wins Pole Vactit 


Dodgers Still Head 
National Race As 
Cards Lose, 3-2 


NEW YORK—Only eight per- 
centage points separate the Wash- 
ington Senators from the league- 
leading New York Yankees. 


The Senators slammed four 
Cleveland pitchers as they shel- 
lacked the Indians, 13-1. This was 
the third win in four § starts 
against the Tribe. Milo Candini, 
debuting as a Senator, held Cleve- 
land to eight hits. 

The Yankees fired a round of 
duds in defense, surrendering to 
the White Sox in the ninth, 2-1. 
Southpaw Jake Wade served the 
hungry bombers five scattered hits. 
The Yanks gained a one run lead 
in the fifth when Johnny Lindell 
tripled and then scored on Hem- 
sley’s single. With the bdses full 
in the eighth, Hank Borowy un- 
corked a wild pitch, scoring Wade 
with the tying run. : 

The clincher came in the ninth 
when with two away, Mike Tresh 
lofted a Texas leaguer over 
Stirnweiss’ head, scoring Luke Ap- 
pling. 

The Browns and Bosox strugrled 
into their third and fourth con- 
secutive overtime periods with the 
Brownies taking the first, 7-4, and 
the Sox coming back to snatch the 
nightcap, 3-2. 

Stubby Overmire fired a five- 
hitter at Philadelphia as the Ti- 
gers won, 7-2, for their third vic- 
tory over the A’s in four games. 
The Tigers hammered 14 blows 
off Harris, Clyded and Kuczynski. 

In the National League, the Reds 
compiled an impressive hit total, 
downing the Giants, 13-6, with a 
barrage of 18 blows. 

The revived Phillies registered 
their seventh win in eight starts 
over the Cubs by taking a 6 to 5 
decision. Schoolboy Rowe held the 
Cubs to one homer by Caverreta for 
seven innings, but was replaced by 
Kimball in the eighth. 

Frank Coleman's pinch-hit sin- 
gle in the ninth gave the Pirates 
a 3-2 triumph over the Braves. 


Curt Davis quelled a St. Louis 
ninth inning ralfy as the Dodgers 
squeezed out a 3 to 2 win. Mickey 
Owen’s single drove in Dolph Ca- 
milli in the eighth for what proved 
to be the winning run. 





Standings 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Ww. L. Pet. 
Brooklyn 26 14 .650 
St. Louis 23 14 622 
Cincinnati 19 18 514 
Pittsburgh 18 17 514 
Philadelphia 18 19 486 
Boston 16 17 485 
New York 15 23 395 
Chicago 12 25 32 





Minor Leagues 





INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


W. L. Pet. 
Toronto 25 15 625 
Montreal 20 16 556 
Newark 18 15 545 
Syracuse 14 12 538 
Baltimore 16 16 500 
Rochester 13 18 419 
Buffalo 12 17 414 
Jersey City 14 23 378 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


W. L. Pct. 
Indianapolis 16 6 727 
Toledo 15 10 600 
Columbus 15 11 577 
Milwaukee 14 14 500 
Minneapolis 13 15 464 
St. Paul 13 18 419 
Louisville ll 17 393 
Kansas City 10 16 385 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

W. L. Pct. 
Nashville 25 15 .625 
Birmingham 25 16 610 
Chattanooga 20 13 .606 
Little Rock 19 15 059 
Atlanta 19 18 514 
New Orleans 19 22 463 
Knoxville 13 23 361 
Memphis 9 27 250 





Class In Carolina 


Buddy Hassett, Dusty Cooke, 
Johnny Pesky, and Pete Appleton 





are all playing ball for the North 
Carolina Pre-Flight tossers, 
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Duckworth Sent 


To His Master 


By Gen. ‘Ike 


(Continued from Page 1) 





versity, New York City. The Doc- 
tor and Mrs. East had been noti- 
fied that their son was missing. 
They knew he had a dog he loved, 
and they wondered whether the 
dog couldn’t be sent home to them. 
"If it is not inconsistent with 
general policy and does not inter- 
fere with the war effort, Dick's 
mother would particularly appre- 
ciate it if it were possible that 
this dog be returned to us,” wrote 
Dr. East. "If the dog . .id be 
placed. on a plane or on a freighter 
coming to New York Harbor, I 
could meet the dog and take him 
to our home.” 
Well, if ya received such a 
letter and didn’t know Duckworth 
had a co-owner, what would you 
do? Right! You’d do exactly as 
Gen. "Ike” did, and order that the 
request be granted. 
LONG VOYAGE HOME 


So Duckworth was. picked up 
and started on the long trip back. 
Taff, a youngster at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana when he joined 
the service, was hit plenty hard. 
It was tough enough to lose your 
best friend, but to have your dog 
takeh away soon after really was 
a knockout wallop. And Duck- 
worth didn’t feel any better. To 
be parted from his other master 
just about finished him. 

When Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz,® 
commanding ofiicer of the NAAF, 
learnea or the state of aifaus ne 
realized that a mistake had been 
made and dispatched an explana- 
tory note to Gen. Eisenhower. Gen. 
“Ike” promptiy cailed the affair 
aftair off aud Wuckworth and Tali 
were again united in a rousing re- 
union, Gen. Spaatz invited the 
kid lieutenant to dinner. Duck- 
worth came along and wagged his 
tail in his accustomed fasimon. 

GEN, ‘IKK’ EXPLAINS 

Meanwhile Gen. Eisenhower sat 
down and wrote a leiter to Dr. 
East. It was a swell letter which 
read: 

"When I received your  ietter 
asking tor the return of the dog 
owned by your son, I was deeply 
touched. I immediately directed 
that every effort be made to com- 
ply with your request. 

"Today I have recejved from Lt. 
Gen, Carl Spaatz, commanding 
the Northwest African Air Forces, 
@ report in which appears the fol- 
lowing statement: 

"It was leained thatthe dog, 
Duckworth, belonged jointly to Lt. 
Richard J. Bast and to tis best 
friend, Haroid F..Taff. Lt East 
was killed in action-on April 4. 
His plane and grave were located 
after our forces had moved into 
the Tunis area. The loss of his 
best friend, Lt. East, has deeply 
affected Lt. Taff. The Command- 
ing Officer of a Fighter Group 
brought Lt. Taff, with the dog, to 
the airplane. Lt. Taff was heart- 
broken at the thought of losing 

*his dog, and wanted to spend every 
possible minute with him until the 
plane took off. He placed him in 
the plane, carefully tied him, and 
left the plane just before the take- 
off. Col. West had been waiting in 
his car to take Lt. Taff back to 
his quarters, but Lt. Taff was seen 
to thank him and walk away from 
the car to an adjoining field:’ 

A DOG’S FRIENDSHIP 


"Under the circumstances, and 
particularly in view of the state- 
ment the dog was jointly owned 
by your son and his best friend, 
and especially as Lt. Taff has 
shown strong affection for the dog, 
I believe you will agree with me 
that it would be unwise to return 
the dog to you as requested. 

"The friendship of a dog is pre- 
cious. It becomes even more so 
when one is so far removed from 
home as we are in Africa. I have 
a Scottie. In him I find consola- 
tion and diversion. For me he is 
one ‘person’ to whom I can talk 
without the conversation turning 
back to the war. Duckworth is per- 
-forming a patriotic service. I re- 
spect the quality of warm friend- 
ship shown by Lt. Taff for the 
dog. I am confident you and Mrs. 
East will: view the situation simi- 
larly, despite your natural and un- 
derstandable desire to have with 
you this close companion of your 
gallant son who died for his coun- 
try on the field of battle.” 

Well, that’s about all. At last 
reports Taff and Duckworth were 
giving the Axis hell in the day- 
time and chumming around to- 
gether at night. The young lieu-} 
tenant has been on more than 20 
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‘COAL STRIKE 


(Continued from Page 1) 








tive to Apri)-1. 
To this, the coal operators ob- 
jected. While Secretary Ickes call- 


which he termed “intolerable,” he 


beginning, have deliberately op- 


have led to a reasonable settle- 
ment.” 

The miners originally demanded 
a two dollar-a-day wage increase 
based on the portal-to-portal sys- 
tem, which means the miners 
wanted their pay to begin when 
they reached the mine property 
and to end, when they left the 
mines for the day. 
Under the present system, the 
miner does not get paid for the 
time consumed in descending or 
ascending from the pits. 


DECLARE PRICES UP 


The miners based their wage de- 
mands on the fact that prices had 
gone up and were out of line with 
the War Labor Board’s "Little 
S.eel” formula of rstricting wage 
increases to 15. percent over the 
price levels of January 1941. Sub- 


tistical report released last week 
by Secretary of Labor Frances L. 
Perkins which revealed that prices 
had risen 23 percent since the base 
period and another 1.1 percent 
since April 

The miners alleged that the 
company-operated stores charged 
higher prices than in comparable 
communities. A survey instituted 
by Secretary~ Ickes disclosed that 
prices in these stores were all out 
of line and "exhorbitant.” 

There was one reassuring factor. 
‘The President had already acted; 
there was little doubt that, if nec- 
essary, would use - stronger 
measures, ' 

As a result of the long drawn- 
out negotiations, it seemed that 
all the wrinkles had been ironed 
out and a settlement satisfactory 
to both sides could be reached. The 
Ackes plan, which was the last sub- 
mitted in an effort to stave off 
the walkout, was rejected by the 
operators because they felt the in- 
creases and _ retroactive clause 
would involve too great an amount 
of money 4 

The people at home were more 
concerned with maintaining war 
production than the issues. They 
knew that the steel output was li- 
able to be curtailed this week and 
that a little more than a month's 


Taken| Soldiers 


length of time consumed by thej|can't be bad enough to go through 
miners travelling to their pits. The| with them now. We can easily lose 
final settlement would be retroac-|this war as a result of strikes.” 


ed upon Lewis to stop the strike, hold-up of needed supplies. 


also charged that "there are a few fist, 
S but with modern instruments. 
powerful operators who, from the We guys need- those weapons more 


posed any compromise which might | ajize if we are to win the war,” one 


stantiating this premise was a sta-| 


"You're darn right I want to 
talk about strikes back home. It 
burns me up that while we're over 
here doing our job, the men back 
home even dare think of going on 
strike when we're at war. The gov- 
ernment should really outlaw 
strikes in ttme of war, even if it 
has to induct the strikers and put 
them back to work at army wages. 
Strikes won't help me and my bud- 
dies to get back to our wives and 
families.” 

Pfc. Henry Persike, of Brooklyn, 
said he didn’t know what the reas- 
ons for the strikes were, but "they 


These men, who have known the 
value of modern equipment in face- 
to-face combat with enemy troops, 
sounded a common ‘worry on the 


"Battles are not fought with bare 


than those people back home re- 


soldier said earnestly. T-5 Perry E. 
Hadder destribed the strikers as 
"parasitic draft dodgers sabotaging 
our efforts by keeping the supply 
of equipment from the places 
where it is so desperately needed.” 
"It's hard to believe,’ said an- 
other soldier, *that workmen would 
strike and politicians would bicker 
when so many of our own boys are 
being killed or wounded defending 
the rights of these very people safe 
back home.” . 
ARBITRATION STRESSED 
More than half the men believed 
that labor differences could be set- 
tled by the good old Amercan way 
of getting people together and talk- 
ing things over. 
M-Sgt. Robert Guy, of Wichita. 
Kansas, who. has been on 14 mis- 
sions over enemy territory as crew 
chief on « bomber, said: 
"There’s no reason why they 
can’t settle their differences by ar- 
bitration. In my outfit, the boys 
really ‘burn up when they read 
about the wraggling going on: Back 
in California, I remember when 
men from my old outfit had to 
finish up 26 planes of a. struck 
plant so we could get them on their 
way to England. Believe me, I'll 
never forget those rotten days.” 
T-Sgt. P. W. Stevenson, of Salt 
Lake City, is a photo gunner on 
a bomber. He has 34 missions in 
over Europe. He too, believes the 
strikers could settle their claims 
without stopping production. .’Good 
God; we have little enough -in re- 
serve now without crippling strikes. 
I'd like to see some of those guys 
with. a 50 caliber gun in_ their 
hands instead. of picket. signs.” 
STRIKERS LACK GUTS 


Another Air Corps man, a me- 
chanic, termed striking plane work- 
ers “drones,” declaring they could 
at least work steady for their high 
wages. "They haven't ever got the 
guts to stay at their jobs, let alone 
face a bullet,” he said. 

Typical afterthought of most 
men was the propaganda bait the 
strikes afforded the Axis. Moen 
from the front are particularly 
conscious of propaganda broad- 
casts. T-Sgt. Harvie J. Bolser said 
that "German 'Lillie’ told us each 
night that America’s John L. 





supply of coal remained above the 
ground. 


‘Burned Up’ 
Over Coal Strikes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sign the bill as soon as both houses 


passed by a vote of 62 to 19, pro- 


year’s taxes for persons owing 50 
dollars in taxes or less, It fur-| much-bombed 
ther provides, for all other tax- 
payers a forgiveness of 75 percent 
of 1942 or 1943 taxes, whichever 
is’ less. 

available over 1944-45. Beginning 
July 1, 20 eons will se de-} on the receiving end of six attacks. 
ductec from every person's salarv 
efter a few basic exemptions ar 
allowed. 


long the war and fill their jeans.” 
Said Pfc. John Paulson, of St.« 
Paul, Minn., in a sample remark: 
"T'll bet it’s just the kind of news 
Hitler and Mussolini like to hear.” 

Probably the best opinion of the 


t 


Joseph Harmon, of Brooklyn, who 
is with a medical outfit. 


right. 


agreed with Sgt. Harmon, perhaps 
best answer. 

"While these American boys are} ° 
dying to protect America and even 
back there have the gall to quit 


would cure them. This is war.|* 


Those people back home must back 
up the men here with guns. For 
God’s Sakes, America, wake up!” 


w 


Tax Legislation Waits 
President's Signature | 1: 


Il Duce Changes 
Chief Of Staff 
In Party Shuffle 


LONDON—The signs. multipli 
his week of increasing nervoumes 


,¥ _ 2 mag ae een, for 
~ | abou 8 e during thi 
10 percent who more or less fa-| Jar changed chiefs of staff, oan 


vored the use of strikes even in 
wartime was expressed by Sgt. —s ao bag a a stal- 


Roatta, an old Fascist die-hard 


4 . of the famous Fascist "club 

I haven't read too much about | castor-oil” days, succeeds Gen. on 
it but I think the men in the coal | poggi who has been relegated to 
pits deserve every break they can/an army group. The new com- 
means of getting that break, then/of Fascist Blackshirts who doug 
let them exercise that American|for Franco during the Spanish 
Inducting them into the/Civil War. They didn’t distinguish 
army won't solve the trouble un-/themselves there and, in fact, were 
less they're sent back to their jobs.| noted for their mary "advances to 
But that would set unionism back/|the rear.” Apparently Il Duce is 
50 years. It just wouldn’t be true/ more interested these days in get- 
cemocracy.” ting politically trustworthy than 

But for the 90 percent who dis-|talerited generals. 


Roatta’s appointment discredits 


the words of Pfc. John Adkins, of |}the rumor which was rife several 


Los Angeles, a union man, had the| weeks ago that Marshal Badoglio, 
who was ousted from his command 


f the Italian army during the 


over here sweating, bleeding and| Albanian campaign, was summoned 
from retirement and placed in 


the richt to strike, those people|Charge of Italy's defenses. 


Another move ‘made recently was 


the'r jobs. I say put them in the|to appoint Carlo Scorza secretary 
army and in the front lines if that|°f the Fascist Party. Scorza, who 


nows only the strong-arm, ruth- 


less methods of force and intimida- 
tion, is one of the most notorious 
criminals of the whole Fascist re- 
gime. He was always ready to do 
any tittle job of assassination that 


as needed. 
Mussolini also made a few other 


minor cabinet changes, all of which 


irther indicated increasing ner- 


vousness in the Fascist state. 





WASHINGTON—The much-dis- 
cussed and heatedly debated com- 
promise “pay-as-you-go” tax legis- 
lation which passed the House a 
week ago was approved by the 


FORTS CONTINUE 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Senate Thursday and sent to 


Speaker Rayburn that he would 


have passed it. 


vides for cance'lation 


The remaining .25° percent is 





ci 





soldiers in North Africa who gave 
money to the American R2d Cross 
in its recent fund-raising cam- 
paign that the organization has 
found it impossible personally to 
thank the thousands of donors I* 
has, therefore asked this newspar J] 
er to print this acknowledgemen 
of contribution and to thank those 
who so generously respounded to 
the war fund campaign. 


So numerous were the American 








Lewis and his crowd want to pro- 





President Roosevelt for his signa-|Plied but without ‘inflicting any 


ture. The President notified House | damage 


Although attacks on Sardinia 


and Sicily were not as heavy as 
last week the 
The bill, which” the Senate| Mussolini's boot were. not forgot- 
ten. Sixteen targets in. Sardinia 
of a fll} were raided, including the harbu 
of Porto Ponte Romano, and the 


islands guarding 


twin airfields of 


Decimomannu and Villacidro. The 
capital city of Cagliari was re- 


being evacuated because of 


the devastating attacks, . 


Sicily, one of the most concen- 


trated air bases in the \worki, was 
“astelvettand airfield was hit twice 


one day.’ The Italians are known 


to have constructed fighter and 
bomber bases on the island, which 
has an drea of 9,294 square miles— 


Thanks From ARC (about ithe ‘site of Maty 


new ones, ‘ 


. The. 
have added 
The Middle East Air- Command 


was also in on ‘the "pattern bomb- 
ing,” continuing to harrass shipping 
off the coast, of Greece. Smiall is- 
lands in the Aegean Sea were 
sprayed with cannon fire. 

The bie question—”"where is the 


ftwaffe?”—remained unanswered, 


sut much of it was believed to have 
been moved to Europe in desperate 
attempts to fend off the British- 
based air armada which is blasting 
German war industries. 














missions, and comes home regu- 
larly. Duckworth, who believes in 
| -~ © easel is pretty pleased abou’ 
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